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OPHIR. 
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Orxir was a place celebrated for its fine gold. 
It must have been visited iong before the time 
of Solomon, since the gold of Ophir is mention- 
ed in the book of Job: « Then shalt thou lay 
up gold as dust, and the gold of Ophir as the 
stones of the brooks:” 45th Psalm: “Upon 
thy right hand did stand the queen in gold of 
Ophir.” 

Concerning the part of the world in which 
Ophit was situated, there have been many and ; 
Various opinions and conjectures. Almost all 
interpreters of the passages in scripture relating / 
to this place, have differed in their conclusions. 
Josephus places it in the Indies, and says it is 
called the gold country, by which he is thought ° 
to mean Chersonesus Aurea, now known as 
Malacca, a peninsula opposite to the island of 
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it was the place from which Solomon procured 
the gold and other precious articles with which 
he enriched himself, and adorned the temple of 
re aig For this purpose he made a navy 

ships in “Ezion-geber, which is beside 
Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land 
of Edom.” 

« And Hiram sent in the navy his servants, 
shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, with 
the servants of Solomon.” 

“ And they came to Ophir, and fetched from 
thence gold, foar hundred and twenty talents, 
; and brought it to king Solomon.” 

« And the navy also of Hiram, that brought 


; gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great 


Sumatra. Lucus Holstenius thinks we must ‘ 


fix on India generally, or on the city of Supor 
in the island of Celebes. Others place it in the 
kingdom of Malabar, or in Ceylon; that is the 
island of Taprobana, so famous among the an- 
cients, an opinion which Bochart has labored 
{0 support. Lipemus places it beyond the 
Ganges, at Malacea, Java, Sumatra, Siam, Ben- 
gal, Peru, &. Others, as Huit and Bruce, 
have placed it at Sofala, in Soath Africa, where 
mines of gold and silver have been found, 
Which appear to have been anciently and ex- 
tensively worked, and to this hypothesis Gese- 
nius inclines, Rosenmiiller and others suppose 
it to be Southern Arabia. 

The most that we know about Ophir is, that 


plenty of almung-trees, and precious stones.” 
« For the king had at sea a navy of Tarshish 
with the navy of Hiram; once in three years 


- came the navy of Tarshish, bringing gold and 
; silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.” 


« Every three years once came the ships of 
Tarshish, bringing gold and silver, ivory, and 
apes, and peacocks.” 

The engraving accompanying this number is 
a fanciful representation of the navy of ships 
of king Solomon returning from its three years’ 
voyage to Ophir, with its precious merchandize. 
We have here a concise history of the commer- 
cial transactions of king Solomon some centu- 
ries ago. But king Solomon in all his glory, 
and the temple which he adored, have passed 
away. 
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A LONE INDIAN FEELING AFTER Gop. 


BY REV. SAMUEL IRENZUS PRIME. 


——— 


In the life of David Brainerd by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, is recorded a wonderful illustration of 
the power of natural religion, showing the near 
approach which the Pagan, unaided by the light 
of a written revelation, may make towards the 
just comprehension of his own relation and 
duty to God. 

The story, told in the simplicity for which 
Brainerd was so distinguished, is itself most 
touching, almost painful, as we see the poor 
Indian, feeling after God, if haply he might find 
him ; but glorious, when in the solitude of the 
forest, having never heard of the Christian re- 
ligion, praying to God, his heart is comforted, 
peace comes into his soul, and he loves God 
and everybody, “so as he never did before.” 
He was a wild Indian, who came to Brainerd, 
shortly after his settlement—but let us read the 
missionary’s story. 


“J discoursed with him about Christianity. 
Some of my discourse he seemed to like, but 
some of it he disliked extremely. He told me 
that God had taught him his religion, and that 
he never would turn from it; but wanted to find 
some who would. join heartily with him in it. 
For the Indians, he said, were grown very de- 
generate and corrupt. He had thoughts, he said, 
of leaving all his friends and travelling abroad in 
order to find some who would join with him; 
for he believed that God had some good people 
somewhere, who felt as he did. We had not al- 
ways, he said, felt as he now did, but had for- 
merly been like the rest of the Indians, until 
about four or five years before that time. Then, 
he said, his heart was very much distressed, so 
that he could not live among the Indians, but 
got away into the woods and lived alone, for 
some months. At length, he says, God comfort- 
ed his heart, and showed him what he should 
do; and since that time, he had known God, and 
tried to serve him, and loved all men, be the 
who they would, so as he never did before. He 
treated me with uncommon courtesy, and seem- 
ed to be hearty in it. Iwas told by the Indians 
that he opposed their drinking strong liquor, 
with all his power, and that if at any time he 
could not dissuade them from it by all he could 
say, he would leave them and go crying into the 
woods. It was manifest that he had a set of re- 
ligious notions, which he had examined for him- 
self, and not taken for granted upon bare tradi- 
tion, and he relished or disrelished whatever was 
spoken of a religious nature, as it either a 
or disagreed with his standard. While I was 
discoursing, he would sometimes say, now that 
1 like, so God has taught me, &c., and some of his 
sentiments seemed very just. Yet he utterl 
denied the existence of a devil, and declared there 
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was no such creature known among the Indians 
of old times, whose religion he supposed he was 
attempting to revive. He likewise told me that 
—— souls all went southward, and that the 
difference between the good and the bad was this 
—that the former were admitted into a beautiful 
town with spiritual walls, and that the latter 
would for ever hover around these walls, in vain 
attempts to get in. He seemed to be sincere, hon- 
est, and conscientious in his own way, and ac. 
cording to his own religious notions, which was 
more than I ever saw in any other pagan. | 
perceived that he was looked upon and derided 
among most of the Indians as a precise zealot, 
who made a needless noise about religious mat- 
ters, but I must say there was something in his 
temper and disposition which looked more like 
true religion than anything I ever observed 
amongst other heathens.” 


i alee 


I confess there is something in this lone In- 
dian’s story, that draws deeply on the fountains | 
of my soul’s sympathy. I love him, not merely } 
as my fellow man, and as I would love ail men 
whom God made, and for whom I pray; but! . 
love him as one who had the same longings | 
after truth that have filled my own soul, the 
same desires after something purer and nobler 
than this world offers; who longed after Goi, 
and in the silence of a wilderness which the 
sound of the gospel had never broken, and 
where the voice of prayer was never heari, 
even there, this Indian sought after God and 
found him to the comfort of his soul. | love | 
him, then, as one, perhaps the only one, among » 
the pagans, following the law that was wnt- 
ten in his own conscience, and 
things contained” in the written word. I love . 
him as one who knew God, and according to 
the light that was in him did God’s will, striv- 
ing against sin, resisting the corruptions within 
and around him, weeping over vices that he 
could not reform, and loving the world that 
hated him. 

Tf, I should add that I Jove him as a child of 
God, a renewed sinner, I should exceed the 
limits of the evidence. But this story does not 
seem to be appreciated by every one. It isin } 
the edition of Brainerd’s life by Edwards, but | 
in Austin’s edition, though he affirms that noth- 
ing material has been omitted, this wonderful 
fact, certainly as wonderful as the annals 0! { 
Paganism has furnished, is suppressed. In 
later editions of the Memoirs of Brainerd, the | 
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sory is rejected, probably from a fear that it 
teaches too much, and carries with it a sort of 
demonstration, that after all the heathen may 
be saved. But the fact remains—in the diary 
of one of the holiest men the world ever caw, 
and I rejoice in bringing it out for the study of 
the philosopher, the admiration of the Christian 
and to the glory of God’s illimitable grace. And 
instead of affirming that this Indian was truly a 
converted man, let us study the dealings of God 
with his soul, and observe the fruits of the 
change Which indisputably was wrought in him. 
Brainerd found this Indian at a settlement 
one hundred and thirty miles from the English, 
and there is no evidence that he had ever had 
any communications with Christian people. 
Indeed, he informed Brainerd that“ God had 
taught him his religion, and he would never 
tun from it.” There was the confidence of a 
strong faith in a revelation from above—had he 
gathered it from tradition, or heard it from 
another, he would have wished to learn more 
of it now that he had met one who believed 
much as he. But aside from the fact that there 
is no evidence of his having ever heard, through 
the English, of God, there is the fact that he 
knew nothing of their language, nor they of 
his, had he ever come in contact with them, 
which does not appear. But more than this, 
in all the truth which he evidently had drawn 
from the light of nature and which God had im- 
pressed upon ‘his heart, there is not a ray of the 
Christian religion glimmering in his breast ; it is 
the love of God and man, but there is no Christ 
in his creed, and it is fair to believe that had he 
derived any part of his system from the lips of 
one who knew the Saviour, there would have 
heen something of it discoverable in the faith of 
this profound inquirer after truth. But if there 
were no conception of a plan of salvation that 
embraced the idea of a Saviour, where is the 
ground of hope for him, or any other to whom 
“Christ, the only Saviour, has not been reveal- 
ei” Let us look at this Indian’s system, and 
its fruits, 
He said that «God had taught him his reli- 
gion.” Tt was not by hearing but by believing, 
that he had his religion. He was a thinking 
man; given to solitude and Jone communing 
with the great unknown. Others of his tribe 
veheved in a Great Spirit, “ marching upon the 
‘iorm,” speaking in the thunder, and smiling in 
the sunshine. But they stopped not to speak 
with Him, to listen to his voice, or feel his 
breath on their souls. They were a wild, 
thoughtless, vicious race, who liked not to re- 
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tain God in their thoughts, but gave themselves 
up to work ungodliness with greediness. There 
was a spirit in this Indian that was not satis- 
fied with sin. He longed after God. He was 
distressed with the sin of those around him, as 
well as with his own, and he could not live 
among the Indians; he went away into the 
woods and lived alone for some months; and 
there “ God comforted his heart” O most glo- 
rious and overpowering assurance! No Bible, 
no Gabriel, no sign in the heavens, no teacher, 
no companion ; alone for months in the woods, 
distressed, seeking something he scarcely knew 
what, but resolved to forsake sin for ever, there 
in his loneliness and sorrow, God comforted his 
heart. [And if none other ever gave thee 
thanks, O God, for this manifestation of thy- 
self, now while I write, I thank thee, O Fa- 
ther, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and revealed them unto this poor Indian.] 

“Since that time he had known God and 
tried to serve him, and loved all men be they who 
they would, so as he never did before.” He 
tried to persuade the Indians around him to for- 
sake their sins, and when all his entreaties 
were in vain, he would “go crying into the 
woods.” What more could he do? Weeping 
over wickedness he could not stay! His 
countrymen derided him for his religion, but 
he bore their scorn in silence, rendering not 
railing for railing, but contrariwise, blessing, and 
showing by his example as well as by his doc- 
trine, that he had a principle in him to which 
they were strangers. 

And then his faith took hold on heaven. 
Beyond the grave he saw a city with spiritual 
walls, into which the good alone might enter, 
while around it the wicked would hover for 
ever, in fruitless endeavors to gain admission to 
those realms of fadeless bliss. 

Well might Brainerd say as he did, « there 
was something in his temper and disposition, 
which looked more like true religion, than any- 
thing I ever observed amongst other heathens.” 
His faith was not an abstraction ; it produced a 
real change in his “ temper and disposition,” 
and made him earnestly desirous that others 
might experience its transforming power on 
their own hearts. Whether it was “ true” re- 
ligion or not, it was a better religion by far, 
than many have who call themselves Chris- 
tians. And 1 would a thousand times rather 
have the Indian’s hope than theirs. A religion 
that loves God and all men, that weeps over 
sin and flies from it, that bears persecution and 
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looks to heaven for its crown, is better surely 
than a name to live, while not a feature of the 
life or power of faith is to be seen. Such is 
much of the faith of Christendom ; and give me 


Pagandom rather; if there the good God will | 


let down into my soul one such ray of light as 
that which was the guide of this untutored 
savage. 

This story is a study for the Christian Phi- 
losopher. The greatest of our day, Dr. Chal- 
mers, seems to have had just such a case in his 
eye (perhaps the same, for he has doubtless 
read it), when in his dissertations on the epen- 
ing chapters of Paul to the Romans, he dis- 
cusses the very points which have urged them- 
selves just now on the reader's mind. The 
learned divine is examining the declaration of 
the Apostle respecting the Gentiles, that « they 
are without exeuse” when they do those things 
that are forbidden by a law of which they have 
never heard; and he contends that in their con- 
science the law is written. How far! Has 
generation after generation for thousands of 
years been heaped on one another, and in the 
depth of the present, does the light of con- 
science still linger, a light that, if improved, 
would lead the pagan to the knowledge of the 
living and true God? 


“Such vestiges (says Dr. Chalmers) of a natu- 
ral sense about the right and the wrong, may 
not only be gathered from the books of Pagan 
antiquity, but they may be still more satisfacto- 
rily educed from the converse that we hold in 
the present day with the living Paganism which 
still abounds in our world. We know not a 
more deeply interesting walk of observation, 
than that which is prosecuted by modern mis- 
sionaries, when they come into contact and com- 
munication with the men of a still unbroken 
country—when they make their lodgment on 
one of the remote and yet untravelled wilds of 
Paganism—when after the interval of four thou- 
sand years from the dispersion of the great fami- 
ly of mankind, they go to one of its most widely 
diverging branches, and ascertain what of con- 
science or what of religious light has among 
them survived the lapse of so many generations 
—when they thus, as it were, knock at the door 
of nature left for ages to itself, and try if there 
yet be slumbering any sense or intelligence 
which can at all respond to the message they 
have brought along with them. Nor do we know 
an evolution of the human heart which carries 
in it more of a big and affecting interest, than 
that on which philosophy has never cast an inquir- 
ing regard—even that among its dark and long 
unentered recesses, there still subsists an undy- 
ing voice, which owns the comfort, and echoes 
back the truth of Christianity. Insomuch that, 
let missionaries go to the very extremity of our 
species, and speak of sin and judgment and con- 
demnation, they do not ipooke in vocables un- 
known, and sweet to many a soul is the preach- 
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; er’s voice, when he tells that unto them a Sa. : 
, viour is born ; and out of the relics of even this 
deep and settled degeneracy, can be gotten the | 


materials of a satisfying demonstration ; and § 
thus in the very darkest places have convers 
ponir Bo and Christian villages arisen, and the ? 
gospel been the savor of life unto life tothe | 
some who have embraced it, and been the savor 
ot death unto death to the many who have de. 
clined it—all proving that a principle still exist.’ 
ed in their bosoms, which if they followed would 
guide them to salvation, and which if they fled 
froin would try them and find them guilty. Nor } 
let us wonder, therefore, that the apostle, even | 
when speaking of those who are given overto $ 
every abomination, should still affirm of them } 
that they kaow the judgments of God. Evena > 
remainder of that knowledge which they liked | 
not to retain, still kept its hold upon their con. 
science and gave them a responsibility which 
belongs not to the beasts that perish. Man, in > 
short, throughout the whole of this world’s peo. 
pled territory, has a law by which he may right.’ 
eously be judged; and still enough of it is known ’ 
and felt by his own conscience to make it out, 
that for its violation he should be righteously 
condemned. So that, dark as our conceptions 
may be of the present character and future state 
of those who live under the shadow of heathen- 
ism, we may be sure that'a clear and righteous 


; principle of retribution will be applied to them 


all; and that they who shall be judged worthy 
of death on that ae will be found to have com- 
mitted such things, as they themselves either 
knew or might have known to be worthy of it.” 


This doctrine is level to human reason, as 
well as in harmony with the Word of Goi. 
And it comes in most sweetly with the story of 
Brainard’s Indian, to help us in reaching a con- 
clusion on which we love to rest. 

AsI have already intimated, Dr. Chalmers, 
perhaps, had his eye upon this very case when 
he wrote the passages we have just read ; 0, 
what is more probable, he had met with thes 
facts in reading Edwards’ works, and here is 
the fruit of the impression which this story 
made upon his mind. Certainly the “ books 
of Pagan antiquity” furnish us no parallel to 
the fact before us. Plato, and Seneca, and 
Cicero, discoursed wisely and well on reverence 
for the gods and duties to our fellow men, but 
their systems fell far short of the standard 
which the Indian formed in his forest sanctua- 
ry; and their books and all the annals of Pagan 
antiquity, furnish no record of a spiritual and 
practical faith like that which he embraced, iw- 
pelling him to seek the reformation of his neigh- 
bors, and to weep in secret places over vices 
which he could not cure. 

There is joy in the thought that with the 
light of eternity, there will break upon us the 
knowledge of those great truths which now 50 
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often distress the heart by their mystery—that 
then the ways of God to man will be vindicat- 
ed, and all that is now dark and trying will be 
made clear. Then we shall see the ways of 
God with this Indian, and those other pagans, 
if any others there have been, who thus were 
led through naturé wp to nature’s God. There 
may have been many like him. [ have not 
stumbled upon their history in the records of 
ancient or modern times, but it would not be 
surprising, if in the forests of our own land, or 
away in the more distant lands of heathenism, 
come had been led by the light that still lingers 
within them, and by the light which nature 
ever reveals to the rational soul, to believe 
there is a God, a good God, who requires his 
creatures to be good, and who is angry when 
they sin; and thus tanght, they may have been 
led to forsake sin, and by lives of devotion to 
seek the favor of Him whom they adore. All 
this and more, natural religion may teach, and 
how many have learned the lesson, we may 
not know till eternity reveals the truth. 

But we learn one important fact by this sto- 
ry. After reading it no man can doubt the jus- 
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tice of God in punishing the heathen! If they 
were as religious as this Indian, there would 
be greater difficulty in determining their state. 
But if they sin against light that is in them and 
around them, revealing God and their duty, if 
they sin against conscience and do those things 
which reason plainly and loudly condemns, 
then they are justly punished. «In the dark- 
est period of this world’s abandonment, there 
were still the vestiges of truth before every eye, 
and a conscience awake in every bosom, in- 
somuch that not one trembling culprit will be 
seen before the Judgment-seat who will not 
stand self-convicted under the voice of a chal- 
lenging and inspecting Deity; his own heart 
will bear witness to the sentence that has gone 
forth against him ; and the echoing voice of his 
own memory will be to him the knell of his 
righteous and everlasting condemnation.” With 
these words of Chalmers, I leave this subject, 
which has taken a strong hold upon my mind, 
since the case was presented to me by a friend, 
with the injunction that I should make it the 
theme of remark. 


THE CHOICE OF LOT. 


It has pleased God, in giving a revelation to 
mankind, to make a large use of history as a 
medium for his thoughts, and as illustrative 
both of his ways and man’s. The study of all 
history is profitable. History, says the great 
English moralist, is philosophy teaching by ex- 
ample. Bible history is divine philosophy 
teaching by example the truths that concern 
our eternal welfare. 

We propose to notice the disastrous history 
of Lot as recorded in the Bible, and most fully 
in the 13th chapter of Genesis, with a view to 
educe any principles involved in it that may be 
7 use in the regulation of our own conduct in 
Ue, 

It is a true saying, and one that was remark- 
ably verified in the case of Abram and his bro- 
ther's son, Lot, that prosperity often separates 
the friends whom poverty had but knit the more 
Closely together. It appears from the history, 
that their flocks and herds multiplied so rapidly 
that the land was no longer able to bear them, 
and it was found impossible, without encroach- 
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ing upon the inhabitants of the country, to 
keep the two establishments together any lon- 
ger. Some serious disputes, likewise, having 
arisen between the herdsmen respecting a well, 
of all things the most valuable in eastern and 
arid countries, Abram therefore proposed a sepa- 
ration, and in a spirit of enlarged and self-deny- 
ing generosity, said to Lot, “Let there be no 
strife between me and thee, and between my 
herdsmen and thy herdsmen, for we be breth- 
ren. Is not the whole land before thee? Sepa- 
rate thyself, I pray thee, from me. If thou 
wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the 
right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then 
I will go to the left.” A beautiful exemplification 
of the generous and disinterested spirit of the 
Father of the Faithful! «And Lot lifted up 
his eyes and beheld all the plain of Jordan that 
it was well-watered everywhere, before the 
Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as 
the garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, 
as thou comest unto Zoar. Then Lot chose 
him all the plain of Jordan ; and Lot journeyed 
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east; and they separated themselves the one 
from the other. Abram dwelled in the land of 
Canaan, and Lot dwelled in the cities of the 
plain, and pitched his tent toward Sodom.” 

The criminality of Lot’s choice consisted in 
this, that it was determined chiefly if not solely 
by worldly considerations. He lifted up his 
eyes and beheld all the plain of Jordan, that it 
was well watered everywhere, and on this ac- 
count suitable for his flocks and herds, which 
were then his principal stock and wealth. He 
therefore chose the plain of Jordan, and pitched 
his tent towards Sodom. Religion had nothing 
to do with his preference. In selecting a per- 
manent residence for himself and his numerous 
dependents, a right mind would have been in- 
fluenced merely by the advantages or disadvan- 
tages in a religious bearing, of the future abode. 
It was a good place for cattle. Very well—the 
good man regardeth the life of his beast. But 
was it a good place for souls? This latter re- 
quisite seems not to have been insisted upon. 
Lot thought of his herds but forgot his soul, 
when he pitched his tent toward Sodom. He 
criminally disregarded a prime consideration of 
interest and of duty to himself, and to all whose 
welfare was bound up in his. The conse- 
quences were eminently disastrous. Even in a 
temporal view, his calculation was a bad one. 

Hitherto he had lived peacefully, occupied 
with the innocent pleasures and uncorroding 
cares of pastoral life. But his personal com- 
fort and tranquillity were gone when he set 
foot within the precincts of Sodom. Though 
he had too little virtue to weigh well his reli- 
gious interests when he removed to Sodom, he 
had too much to be happy after he had settled 
there. The apostle says he was daily vexed 
with the filthy conversation of the wicked, and 
with their unlawful deeds. And the loss of his 
peace of mind was soon followed with the loss 

.of his property. About eight years after his 
separation from Abraham, and when, perhaps, 
he was exulting in his accumulating stores, the 
people of the plain, and among them the Sodom- 
ites, engaged in a rebellion, which was reveng- 
ed by their prince Chedorlaomer, who sacked 
and plundered the cities and made the people 
captives ; and as the companions of fools must 
share in their fate, the houses and lands of Lot 
were laid desolate, and himself, his family and 

‘ flocks were carried into captivity. And though 
this wreck of his fortunes was soon in a meas- 
ure repaired by the interposition of Abraham, it 

was but a little while before all his hopes were 
blasted and scattered again by the judgment of 





Wren, 
God poured forth in a storm of fire upon the 
guilty and incorrigible city of his abode. His 
life indeed was miraculously spared, requirin 
to be dragged forcibly from the ill-fated but fan 
cinating city. But his houses, his flocks, his 
herds, and all his substance were consumed 
His daughters who had married in the place, 
regarding his warning as idle dreams, wer, 
with their husbands and children, overwhelnej 
in the universal ruin. His wife, almost beyond 
the verge of the fiery deluge, but casting a lip. 
gering look behind, was riveted to the spot and 
turned into a pillar of salt. The only members 
of his family that escaped, his two unmarrej 
daughters, were apparently spared rather i; 
judgment, than in mercy; for carrying with 
them the worst vices of Sodom, they brought 
the deepest infamy on his old age, becoming, in 
a manner not to be named, the mother of two 
heathen nations, the Moabites and Ammonites, 
to whom the curse of heaven was doomed {or 
ever to cleave. Desolate old man! peeled of 
substance, bereft of friends, his home a cave on 
Mount Zoar, he looks out with bleared eye ani 
broken heart upon the once well watered and 
fertile plain, now become the grave of his fami- 
ly, of his substance and his hopes. What a 
mournful and impressive lesson of inspired his- 
tory, a lesson, alas! how often disregarded ! 

With this history before us, let us be in- 
structed in regard to the guilt and folly ofa 
worldly spirit. An example is written here in 
lines of light--all can understand it—all are 
concerned to ponder it with self-application. 
But are there any like-minded with Lot? Es 
pecially among Christians, are there those who 
often blindly barter for worldly advantage thei 
highest, dearest, everlasting interests ? 

We are often struck with the conduct of pa- 
rents, in providing for the education of thei 
children. The whole aim of their training 1s to 
fit them for this world, and to enable them to 
make a figure in it, to amass wealth, or gait 
honor and distinction regardless of anything 
higher. They choose a school for their daugh- 
ter, or a college for their son, on the same prin- 
ciple that Lot chose the plain of Jordan for his | 
cattle, because it yielded pasture for animals, 
though it had no food for souls. What are | 
these parents doing but pitching their children’s | 
tent towards Sodom? And what is that buta | 
preliminary to pitching into it ? 

The same spirit is manifested in putting out 
their sons to business. With the hope of some 
merely temporal advantage, their children, long 
before their principles are formed, are sent {rom | 
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t the old homestead, the little farm, the religious 
village of their infaney, and cast into the great 
commercial metropolis, and committed to the 
| guardianship of those who disregard religion or 
perhaps scoff at it; and the meliowing and vir- 
tuous influences of home are exchanged for the 
| random and corrupting associations and seduc- 


tions of the city, and while they lay the foun- ; 


dation of an earthly fortune, contract the prin- 
| ciples and habits which ruin them for ever. 

And do we not see the marriage contract de- 
| termined by the same principles which regulat- 
ed the choice of Lot? Is it not true, in a large 
| proportion of cases, especially when parents 
| seek this connection for their children, that an 
: eye is had chiefly to this life and its advantages 
| —and that wealth, worldly respectability, have 
more to do with determining the question than 
} the high consideration of religious fitness ? 

Is not the same -spirit seen also with lamen- 
! table frequency in persons changing their resi- 
f dence from one part of the country to another? 
| Of the many thousands who have removed to 
} the west, we fear a great many have acted the 
part of Lot over again. They have looked for 
| the well-watered plain, rather than the well- 
supplied sanctuary—they have examined the 
' natural mach more attentively than the spiritual 
soil, and they have pitched their tents towards 
' Sodom, not considering that though it might be 
; agood place for their cattle, it was a poor place 
. for their souls. And hence it has become a 
‘ homely proverb, that the religion,of many east- 
; em Christians does not bear transportation. 

' The history of Lot suggests, also, that our 
: prospect of usefulness is small in a situation or 
) calling to which worldly motives have determin- 
; edus. Many yield themselves to doubtful, or 
, worse than doubtful enterprises, flattering them- 
' selves with the promise of increased usefulness. 
; An opportunity to get rich offers. To be sure, 
, itwill interfere at present with religious duty 
; and spirituality, but then it will enlarge future 
{ opportunity to do good. We should not won- 
' der if Lot reasoned in this way when he 
moved to Sodom. Perhaps he meant to re- 
form Sodom. But Sodom came near reforming 
him. And this is the common’ fate of such 


g 
; 
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reasonings and experiments. Many who en- 
gaged in the wild speculations a few years ago, 
meant to make money for the Lord; instead of 
which they made trouble for themselves; and 
as for the money, it is doubtful if the Lord 
would ever have received it if these specula- 
tions had been successful. The truth is, that 
when the religious principle is weak enough to 
be seduced from present duty, it is not strong 
enough for future usefulness. Lot resided in 
Sodom twenty years ; and it is poor proof of his 
usefulness, that not ten righteous could be 
found in it to save it from destruction, and that 
meanwhile all his own family had perished. 

In short, we see in the conclusion of Lot's 
history, a striking and mournful picture of the 
influence and the rewards of a worldly spirit 
when indulged by a pious mind. That Lot 
was a righteous man is vouched for by the 
apostle—that he was in an alarming degree 
worldly in spirit, is manifest from his whole 
history. His life exhibits throughout a strong 
conflict and vacillation between these two alien 
and adverse principles; and the close of his 
history is in melancholy keeping with his inco- 
herent and self-contradictory career. Bereaved 
of his earthly all, disappointed in all his plans 
of self-aggrandizement, the last view given of 
him by the pencil of inspiration, exhibits him a 
miserable, desolate old man, a monument of the 
ravages of sorrow, care and disappointment. 
Looking down from his cave upon the smoking 
plain, he sees the once smiling and flower-clad 
vale thunder-scarred and blasted, and the only 
object not shivered into fragments, is that monu- 
mental pillar which tells him where his infatu- 
ated wife lingered, looked back and perished. 
The only beings who might share with him his 
calamities and alleviate his grief, are his two 
incestuous daughters, and they but mingle bit- 
terness with the dsegs of his cup. Thus ended 
a life whose morning opened without a cloud ; 
thus closed a pilgrimage begun with Abraham, 
the friend of God and Father of the Faithful ; 
and thus was illustrated, strikingly indeed, the 
falseness of this world’s promises to the tam- 
pering, yielding Christian. 

O. P. 
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MEN. 


BY REV. A. D. EDDY, D. D. 


JOSEPH, OR THE PROSPEROUS YOUNG MAN. 


Oxe of the strongest principles of human na- 
ture is that of assimilation, or the susceptible- 
ness of deep and permanent impressions from 
the objects and intimacies of life. From the 
durable character of these impressions, that pe- 
riod of life when the mind is most susceptible, 
is preéminently important. It may be regarded 
as the crisis or deciding period of man’s destiny. 

There is an earlier period when the elastic 
and ever changing mind is like the rippled wa- 
ters, or the spray of the wave, too unstable for 
an impression ; and all that is drawn upon it is, 
at most, like traces in the sand, which the next 
surf erases for ever. And there is a later peri- 
od, when the whole tablet of the mind is too 
full of deep drawn characters, or too hard to 
admit another inscription. It is fixed, immu- 
tably fixed, for its endless state. The character 
is formed. Not another feature—not another 
hue to its complexion can be given here or 
hereafter, save a deeper growing shade, that soon 
merges into the blackness of darkness. 

Upon that most important period to which 
we allude, everything depends. It is now 
that you form your plans, choose your associa- 
tions and employments. You now begin to 
write your history, and lay up the durable ma- 
terials of your own character. This period 
borrows most importance from the melancholy 
fact, that a large portion of our young men ut- 
terly fail to realize their own hopes or the 
wishes of their friends. One half sink to an 
early grave, while the tears of disappointed af- 
fection, the deep sighs of blasted love, are the 
memorials of their fearful end. Crowds of our 
young men fall suicidal to the grave; while 
others, mere dying wrecks, remain, with pallid 
brows and wasted forms, the cold marble, on 
which, in characters of shame and blood, their 
epitaph is written. 

Passing from this waste of life and blasted 
character, we search for the result of others ; 
we look for their success in life; and a mel- 
ancholy picture meets us here. The country 
and the age present us with almost an unbroken 
history of failures, severely trying to moral 
principle and fearfully disclosing moral delin- 
quency. For years past, not one in ten of our 
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young men have succeeded even in the lauda. | 
ble pursuits of life ; and this failure is wholly ’ 
unnecessary, Painful as it is, we soon fort 
it, and cease to read the lesson it imparts, (ur 
business and interest are with the living and the 
prosperous, and not with the prostrate and the 
dead. We live on hope, ever fleeing despond- | 
ency and despair. Like the careering voyager, | 
though the mariner, thrown from the shrouds | 
to the wild waves and is lost, it is hopeless, ’ 
and we speed our way, eager for life and ho. ° 
nor, though the ocean in its coral beds sepul- ; 
chres its millions. It is like the dreams of life | 
amid the dying, 


“ Men think all men mortal but themselves.” 


It is like the resolute daring and vain hopes of 
crowded gamblers; each hopes to win, while 
all are sure to lose. 

We would not have this immense failure of 
health, reputation and life among our young 
men, lost upon the rising generation ; and we } 
allude to it, not so much to suppress their as- | 
pirings, or to reflect upon their common nature, ' 
or to draw out new paths of adventure, as to 
induce them to examine the sources of evil, and 
to study the securities from the failures to 
which we have alluded. 

We have mentioned the strong principle of as- 
similation, and would commend to your regard a 
scriptural model of human excellence. And, | 
whether conscious of it or not, it is by the ; 
study of models and by their admiration that 
our own character is formed. We assimilate | 
to everything that surrounds us, and grow in!o } 
the likeness of all that we love. Even against 
our will, the character we admire we imitate, } 
and drink in the spirit of the scenes through | 
which we move. 

There is often a species of false independ 
ence, in which the young man early seeks 10 | 
leave a father’s side in the church, a fathers | 
house in business, to make his own way!) 
solitary manliness, to become the maker oi his 
own fortune, untrammeled by the theories of a} 
rigid religion, the habits of domestic devotion, | 
or even by the more settled rules of human } 
economy. The world is full of such young { 
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men, and when they have careered their brief 
course, like baleful meteors, they are lost in 
diszrace, or found returning in poverty, prodi- 
gal, if not penitent, to their father’s house. 

It is wiser, it is better, it is safer, to have a 
model before you, and early to adopt the tried 
rules of a rigid morality, the only permanent 
landmarks of success in life. And what cha- 


| acter would you imitate, but that constructed 
+ from the model of the moral law? We will 


not ask you to look on Jesus Christ, that em- 
bodiment of all excellence and charity, but 
form some distinct earthly pattern of its virtues, 
and then see if it is not a good and blessed thing 
to study and imitate. 

The Scriptures are replete with models of ex- 


} cellence, and the gospel rich in precepts of 


+ wisdom and holiness. While we would com- 
| mend these to your admiration and study, we 
/ know of no human character that has stronger 
| claims and higher charms than the Son of 
| Jacob. 


The touching story of Joseph has been read 


t a thousand times, and what it has lost of no- 
} velty, it has gained in the rich radiance of its 


inspired excellence, and the growing distance at 


f which he stands, is like the fixed star of the 


OS oo 


firmament, brightest to charm and surest to 
guide. 

We know not which most to admire, the 
filial meekness, love and obedience of his in- 
fancy; his fraternal simplicity; his quiet sub- 
mission to wrong ; his equanimity of character 
under successes; his sterling resistance of 
temptation; his unmurmuring spirit under in- 
justice ; his meek acceptance of honor ;—faith- 
ful discharge of duty ; unostentatious regal liv- 
ing; providence for the poor; forgiveness of 
injuries ; the glory of that blest scene that led the 
grey and bending patriarch of Canaan, leaning on 


} hisarm, to the Egyptian king; that filial act that 
, bore the bones of Jacob to rest with the ashes 
; of Rachel at the «oak of Shechem,” or that last 
; and glorious act of confidence that breathed his 
; spirit back to God, and crowned this type of 


; Christ with glory in the skies. 


We say, we 


; known not which most to admire. Jt is all ad- 
; mirable! We commend it to your high re- 
, gard, a beautiful model of scriptural excellence. 


It arose from human nature, and should be and 
can be imitated by every young man of every 


; age. 


“A modest simplicity—an unvarying sincerity 


( —unsullied integrity—immaculate purity—a re- 


liance on Providence—a manly assumption of 
trust—faithful execution of duty—humility un- 
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der honors, and a holy remembrance of all the 
relative duties of life, made up the character of 
Joseph, and has left a monument of human 
excellence and commanding worth, imperisha- 
ble as the Word of God. 

It is only by studying the elements of this 
character, and entering into the scenes and cir- 
cumstances under which it was formed, that 
you discover its full beauty and power. We 
would have you tread over all the steps of his 
earthly way—enter into the deep workings of 
his mind and the deeper feelings of his soul, 
under that vast variety of causes, conflicts, 
claims, that so like a sea came over him ; and 
then we have the consciousness of his own in- 
nocence and integrity—regard for future well- 
being; how deep-laid principles of virtue and 
fear of God, and rigid regard for the good of 
others so governed him, that amid dangers he 
was safe, in temptations fortified, out of servi- 
tude and prisons delivered, and in death kept 
alive. 

You see no policy, no wily calculations, no 
artful management, no political intrigue, no 
measured efforts for ulterior ends. Everything 
seems but the result of moral worth, a charac- 
ter resting on sterling integrity, that met and 
discharged the duties of every day and of every 
station on the immutable principles of right; 
that feared God and kept his commandments. 

Do we mean to be understood that the true 
secret of success in life lies in moral character ? 
We do. What else but the moral integrity of 
Joseph gave him either the favor of man or of 
God! And where is the young man of any 
age, who with sterling moral integrity, lived 
and died unfavored of man and of God ? 

Rest assured there are ordinarily no killing 
casualties crowding in your way, but from the 
rude assailing or violence of the laws of nature. 
Keep in harmony with God’s orderings, and 
you are safe, till a good old age shall lay you 
peaceful in the grave. Sow in seed time, and 
in harvest you shall reap. Improve the favor- 
ing breeze, and your voyaging is safe and pros- 
perous. Do no violence to thyself, and thy con- 
stitution shall live. But defy storms—plough 
on winter snow-drifts, and trifle with the ex- 
quisite framework of your mortal state, and 
you cannot escape the fatal issue, nor justly 
charge on God or the world your sad decay and 
death. 

And there is equally a moral constitution 
and a moral law. This constitution regarded 
and this law obeyed, and the issue of safety 
and success is still more certain. For moral 
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ills, under Christ, unlike the convulsions of na- 
ture that sometimes come to all, invade not that 
territory uncongenial with their blasting and 
petulant storms. 

Moral integrity cannot fail, and it never does 
fail in this world even, save from associations 
it cannot control, or with which it has early or 
incautiously been involved. 

You are believers in the Bible, and as such 
you would calculate upon success flowing from 
sterling integrity. It is there promised, faith- 
fully and fully promised. But you are more 
than believers in the Bible, and you know how 
intelligent, moral worth will accommodate itself 
or diffuse a controlling influence over the whole 
life, and bring every action to bear upon the 
same high and worthy end. 

A young man whose moral principles are 
correct, other things being equal, will so accom- 
modate himself to his circumstances; so meet 
the claims or bear the severities of every possi- 
ble relation and variety of associations and 
changes, that he can get good and do good 
everywhere, and commend himself to the con- 
fidence of all. Moral principle makes all the 
machinery of life move right. Without it, the 
governing power is gone, and all, sooner or 
later, is disordered and wrecked. 

Christianity, you know, can live anywhere, 
under all governments and against all adverse 


interests, and do good everywhere. And so i 
is with moral principle, which is but the crea. 
tion of Christianity. It never fails, and whe, 
most severely tried, is brightest and best ; |iKe 
the solitary star to the voyager of a dark anj 
stormy sea, the sweetest and surest guide. 

In this world, young men will always jp 
tried by temptations to deceive, to defraud, 1p 
neglect duty from indolence, or to betray trus 
and confidence from avarice, pride and lust 
And when temptations come crowded and strong, 
if destitute of moral principle, they will yield, 

and perhaps a thousand precious and endeared 
interests are wrecked with their own. Noi 
wife, nor home, nor tender offspring can with- 
stand or escape the rude and ruinous assaults 
of corrupted morals. 

When we look at the character of Joseph, 
we are captivated and charmed with those pro- 
minent features of excellence so essential to the | 
honor and success of every young man, and | 
which shone so preéminently bright through | 
the whole life of the Son of Jacob. There was | 
his filial piety ; his immaculate purity ; his wn- } 
ostentatious devotion to the various trusts con- 

mitted to him, and his uniform reference of all 
$ things to the pleasure and control of Providence. 

Ayp THe Lorp was witH JosEPH, AND HE | 
WAS A PROSPEROUS MAN, AND THE Lorp mane | 

$ ALL THAT HE DID TO PROSPER IN HIS HANDS. 


“IT WISH IWAS RICH.” 


BY ANN ¥. PILLSBURY. 


Wovtpsr ask for wealth—for paltry gold, 
By avarice heaped in sums untold ? 
Wouldst ask the knitted brow of care ? 
The unsteady eye with fitful glare ? 

For these exchange the radiant light, 
Thet gleams in smiles so free and bright ? 
Dost crave a share of senseless dust, 
Whose honors dim—whose glories rust ? 


Nay, not because my lot is low, 

Nor yet for gems that mines bestow, 

I crave of sordid gold its power ; 

Fond hearts are mine—a richer dower. 


I sigh not for the broad domain, 
With silver lake and verdant plain, 
For earth is beauteous everywhere ; 
To all her scenes alike are fair. 


But, ah! when trembling at my side, 
Dreading to meet a glance of pride, 
; Some wretched child of sorrow stands, 
And seeks a pittance from my hands, 
“Tis then, and only then I crave 
The glittering dust that misers save— 
When want turns empty from my door, 
‘ O! then I feel that I am poor. 


New York, 23d Aug., 1844. 











RELIGIOUS HEROISM. 


NorHine is more apparent than our wonderful 


- - —— — 


intrinsic weakness, What a feeble thing is this 
body! What creature of all the irrational tribes 
so shiftless and dependent! What insect more 
easily crushed! What are all the physical 
energies of the strongest and most compact 
muscular organization in man, compared with 
that of the lion or the elephant, the whale or 
the constrictor serpent? Still more do we see 
our bodily imbecility amid the inanimate agents 
that work around us, and, at God’s bidding, 
against us. The voleano is stronger, and the 
wild winter’s wind, and the tornado, and the 
sea, and the earthquake, and the polar cold, 
and the heat of torsid climes. These are all 
stronger—and yet man is in the midst of these 
mightier and often hostile powers—a mere in- 
fant on a plank, on a wide, wide sea, and every 
wave that buffets him is stronger than he ; and 


; with God’s leave may overwhelm him, and roll 
; on moaning his death-dirge. Some one has 


; denominated this world the * bedlam of the uni-_ 


; verse.” Perhaps the Niagara of the universe, 


and man amid its ceaseless rush and roar as 


} impotent as the drift- wood or straying skiff that 


: is borne down by the cataract. 
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True, we have 
made some progress in compensating for our 
physical weakness, by taming and subjugating 
in a degree the elements around us. We have 
laid railways to facilitate our movements from 
one point to another; we sometimes make 
streams and torrents, and steam and wind, often 
our natural antagonists, to enter into covenant 
and be at peace with us, and become our hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water; and thus 
our relative physical weakness has been dimi- 
nished. Yet, after all, we remain wonders of 
feebleness, surrounded by gigantic powers. 

Still more striking, and of much more serious 
account, is the amazing disparity between our 
moral strength, commonly, and the moral an- 
tagonists that assail us. Lack of strength of 
this latter sort, is our reproach. Physical 
weakness is not. This should check our pre- 


; sumption and pride, but that is both our sin and 
; shame. And we fear it is an abounding re- 


proach. Is not the world full of it? 


Nay, is 
not the church full of it?—full, we mean, of 


; the feeble and wavering—of faint and flickering 


purposes—of imbecile intentions and fruitless 


_ Tesolves—of tame, and yielding, and inglorious 


compliances and submissions to things that we 
know to be wrong, and yet have not strength 
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of virtue enough to resist? In viewing the 
moral world justly, does there not seem to be a 
very loud call for that invigorated virtue, that 
heartfelt and hearty goodness of the inner man, 
which we may denominate religious heroism ? 
—that character which Noah displayed, when 
he set at nought the scoffs of the old world— 
which Moses exhibited when he preferred afflic- 
tion with the people of God to all the treasures 
of Egypt—which led Daniel openly to worship 
his God, regardless of the den of lions and the 
decree of the king. Ina word, we need reli- 
gious heroism, manifested in sel{-mastery, in 
strength of heart to do and to suffer the whole 
will of God, energy of sanctified will to encoun- 
ter in fearless death-struggle the foes of our sal- 
vation. We need to have our souls imbued 
with the love of truth and goodness—a love so 
intense and constant, that it shall be the ruling 
passion, not alternating with other principles in 
its possession and sway of the heart, but ruling 
absolutely and without a rival. 

In estimating the amount of this forceful and 
heroic virtue extant at the present time, we are 
exceedingly liable to be deceived by appearan- 
ces. There is a show of strength, of enterpris- 
ing philanthropy, of invigorated piety, and there 
is a marshalling with much din and clatter of the 
masses in one array, which is often less a pow- 
er than a pageant, and which, to borrow an 
allusion, often persuades itself that it is march- 
ing when it is only marking time. The heroism 
of the mass, the energy of the crowd, will not 
always bear to be examined in detail. It must 
not be taken as the index and sum total of indi- 
vidual heroism. The thronging, onward mass 
may be moved by other impulses, by some 
common and contagious excitement, in which 
individuality is lost, and individual will is sus- 
pended ; and each, like the particles in an ava- 
lanche, is powerless, and might be held between 
the fingers of an infant, while the whole is 
mighty and irresistible. We look for heroic 
piety, for that strength of the inner man of 
which we are speaking, not to the thrilled con- 
gregation, the marshalled, and drilled, and excit- 
ed mass, but to individual minds, moving in the 
orbit God and nature assigned them, and plying 
the daily and common-place task of duty and 
endurance. We look for the loveliest exhibi- 
tions of trustworthy piety to him who encoun- 
ters the unromantic ills of common life with a 
meek, uncomplaining heart; climbing with 
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cheerful perseverance the steep places in his 
path; bearing poverty and sickness without 
murmuring ; or health and riches without pride ; 
enduring disappointment, disgrace, and reversed 
fortune with quiet and dignified submission— 
cool amid the world’s ferment—calm amid its 
confusion—steady, though surrounded by the 
wayward—firm, where others tremble and fly— 
humbly bold among the boldly humble—among 
the faithless, like Abdiel, faithful. We look to 
the mother, who with sleepless and pleased 
alacrity and tireless Jove instils, day by day, 
immortal principles into the immortal minds of 
her children. We look to the man of toil, who, 
as he strikes the sturdy blow that earns his 
bread, holds commerce with the skies, and goes 
home at night with a wearied body but a glow- 
ing soul to bless his household, -nd make his 
wife happier with new proofs of his moral 
worth, and to spread the bland and blessed in- 
fluence of truth and goodness over the family 
group that climb his knee and surround his 
homely board. It is not amid the glare and 
circumstance of great occasions and high places, 
that we look for the purest and best nurtured 
virtue. The whole strength and vigor and 
availableness of an individual's virtue is not so 
tested there, as it is in meeting the every day 
responsibilities of common life; as it is in the 
training of a family, or in the teaching of a 
common school, or in bearing a wearisome sick- 
ness, or in enduring the wants of poverty. 
Great and injurious is their mistake who think 
unyielding and heroic goodness necessary only 
for special exigences and unusual occasions and 
stations, and so neglect amid the common-places 
of life to seek to be strengthened with might in 
the inner man. Rather would we say it is not 
possible to fill the most humble station, and 
perform the most common duties, and overcome 
every-day difficulties and hindrances in a right 
manner, without that inward and invincible 
strength of goodness which we denominate reli- 
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gious heroism. Men of faint and flickerine 
virtue will find nowhere a walk to which 
their attainments are adequate. 
But is this character obtainable by all? |, 
there a way by which these feeble hands anj 
faint hearts of ours may be made strong? May 
we not only have goodness, but goodness s | 
vigorous, fresh and immortal, that one may chase 
a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight 2 
And may we thus be spared the mortifying re. 
flection that every shadow in a world of sha. | 
dows, frightens us—that every trifle in a world | 
of trifles, frets and turns us aside; that so many | 
of our best purposes are never executed, or exe. 
cuted tamely. Yes, dear reader, there is redemp. 
tion from weakness. We may become strong | 
and acquit ourselves like men. But then it 
must be by appropriate painstaking and self. 
culture. It will not come upon us unsought, as 
Samson’s locks grew while he ground in the 
mill of the Philistines. -We must awake to the 
consciousness that we have an immortality to 
struggle for. We must be persuaded that a 
right heart is of more value than mountains of 
fine gold—that the chief good is goodness—that 
the meanest littleness is little strength to avoid 
evil and do right—that it is unworthy of the 
dignity of an immortal being, to be tossed about 
like a feather in the breeze, by the breath of 
man’s praise or censure, or by the claims of ex- 
pediency, or the clamor of fleshly lusts. Who- 
ever, we say, would become strong and heroic 
in heart, must not only wrestle in prayer for 
God’s mighty working, but he must distinctly 
and daily gather up the energies of his soul 
into the one great purpose of being a man and 
not a child—a good and right-minded man. He 
must dare to know his whole duty, and then 
dare to do it. He must enshrine goodness in 
his heart, and yield himself up as an infant into 
her moulding hand—and he shall be strong, and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
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THE POETRY OF MRS. HEMANS.* 


BY REV. FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH. 


Mccu has been said and much written about the 
poetical genius of Mrs. Hemans—so much, 
indeed, and so ably, that to make her muse the 
subject of a critical essay, may savor somewhat 
of arrogance. We trust it will be a satisfactory 
answer to this charge, however, to premige, 
that in the present article we have no intention 
of attempting a critique, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the term among reviewers. We 
wish rather, in a plain way, as nearly untram- 
meled as may be with the technicalities of the 
Ars Poetica, to let others know how we have 
been affected by a somewhat familiar acquaint- 
ance with the poetical efforts of Mrs. Hemans. 
This we may do without presumption. 

The estimate different individuals form of the 
various Classes and orders of poets, will of 
course depend in a great measure, almost alto- 
gether, upon the particular standard by which 
they are in the habit of judging. It is custom- 
ary in these days, for persons of taste to attach 
themselves to a particular school of poetry, 
and to disparage, sometimes even to stigmatize 
as unworthy the name of poetry, everything 
which does not conform to the rules of this 
Such persons are to be pitied and 
biamed—pitied, because they have no soul for 
some of the richest productions of the muse— 


scho yl. 


blamed, because, by their own act, the beau- § 


idea! of poetry is so circumscribed and narrowed 
down—because they have put out their own 
eyes, that they might not see. There is no 
more efiectual bar to just criticism in matters of 
taste, than this blind and intolerant devotion to 
a particular school; and if among those who 
may read this article, there are any whose sym- 
patuies are enlisted in favor of a particular class 
and order of poets, so that they would fain be 
crusaling against all other classes and orders, 
we have little hope, should Mrs. Hemans be so 
uniortunate as to have no place in their favored 
category, that they will see anything greatly to 
be admired in her efforts, albeit they have the 
benefit of all the microscopic glasses at our 
If any have become so intoxicated 


* The Poetical Works of Mrs. Felicia He- 
mans; complete in one volume. New edition, 
With a critical preface, and a biographical me- 
moir. Philadelphia: Grigg & Elliot, No. 9 North 
Fourth st., 1844, Royal octavo, pp. 55% 


at the table of Southey, or Coleridge, or Words- 
worth, as to play the Caliban towards them, or 
either of them, we have no disposition to dis- 
turb them until they get sober again. If they 
ever should get sober, perhaps we might ven- 
ture to hint to them, modestly, that there is 
some poetry in this matter-of-fact world, be- 
sides that which is cast in their own favorite 
mould. 

+ The peculiar style, fashion, drapery—call it 
what you will—of Mrs. Hemans, is, it cannot 
be denied, quite dissimilar to that which is so 
greatly popular at this day, and which is per- 
haps best represented in the pages of Words- 
worth ; but allowing the «« Excursion” to be a 
very good model of what an epic poem ought 
to be, and admitting that his sonnets and fugi- 
tives are excellent specimens of their kind, we 
are not able to perceive why the poetical genius 
of Mrs. Hemans should be questioned, though 
the characteristics of her efforts are acknow- 
ledged to be widely different. In other words, 
we see no reason for this exclusiveness on the 
part either of poets or their admires. If we 
belonged to any school, it should be the eclectic 
school, and we would have for a motto, « Live 
and let live.” We would allow every man, and 
woman, and child, to sing in his or her own 
way, always conformable, of course, in the main, 
though not too slavishly, to certain general 
conventional rules of masters of the art. There 
is no surer way of making an artificial poet—if 
that is not a misnomer—than to give a man a 
particular class of models, and to set him to 
work copying these models. You might as 
well cut off the wings of his muse altogether, 
for she can never fly in such paltry bandages. 

Many definitions of poetry have been at- 
tempted—laconic, comprehensive definitions— 
but from the nature of this class of literature, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to describe it accu- 
rately without a circumlocution. It is difficult, 
indeed, in one’s own mind, to define the precise 
boundary in every instance, between poetry and 
prose. But if poetry be the language of pas- 
sion or excited imagination, formed generally 
into regular numbers, as one critic not very po- 
etically observes—if it be sympathy with the 
being of God, as another fancifully, perhaps too 
obscurely designates it—if it be the art of col- 
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lecting the beautiful things of nature into the ¢ 


focus of the soul, of enduing them there with 
light and grace, and of impressing them glowing 
upon a kindred soul—if its province be to move, 
please, charm, delight the heart with the living 
creations of genius, rather than instruct the 
intellect with dry abstractions—if such be the 
character and design of poetry, then have the 
productions of Mrs. Hemans a high claim to be 
regarded as noble, beautiful, sometimes almost 
inimitable specimens of the art; and he who 
discovers in her numbers little to admire, is so 
far, at least, deficient in poetical taste. 

Let us bring some of the particular character- 
istics of her poetry under review. 

It is not a slight recommendation of Mrs. 
Hemans’ poetical works, to say that there is 
about them all, so to speak, a remarkable de- 
gree of naturalness. She is a true daughter of 
nature. From her early childhood she was 
familiar with the romantic scenery of Wales. 
There, amid those wild play-grounds of nature, 
her mind early became imbued with impressions 
of the lovely and sublime which impart so much 
richness to her subsequent efforts. In after life, 
she became acquainted, too, with the unrivalled 
scenery of Scotland. We have often thought 
it might be impossible for any one, however 
great his genius, to excel in soul-stirring poetry, 
who had no acquaintance with the picturesque 
in nature. Be that, as it may, however, to this 
intimate acquaintance, doubtless, we are indebt- 
ed, in part, for one of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of Mrs. Hemans. The features of the 
external world around her lent a coloring to 
her feelings, and imparted that air of wildness 
that runs through all her works. 

How naturally, and withal how beautifully 
told is the romantic tale of the « Sicilian Cap- 
tive.” Though it is highly ornate, there are no 
affected, dazzling ornaments about it; it is a 
simple story, and its drapery is simple; but 
there is more genuine poetry in a few of its 
stanzas than can be found in as many pages of 
some authors whose names are written high on 
the scroll of popular favor. How she identifies 
herself with the scenes she describes, and espe- 
cially with all that concerns the captive girl ! 


“The champions had come from their fields of 
war, 

Over the crests of the billows far ; 

They had brought back the spoils of a hundred 
shores, 

Where the deep had foam’d to their flashing oars.” 


They sat at their feast, those conquerors; they 
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sung in Runic numbers the songs of the olde | 
time; the air resounds with mirth and revelry— 
but anon the harsh voices of the Scalds have | 
ceased. They have summoned the fair Sicilian | 
to sing, and at their bidding she stands forth in | 
the midst of the warrior’s hall. 


“ They bade her sing of her distant land— 

She held its lyre with a trembling hand, 

Till the spirit its blue skies had given her, woke, | 

And the stream of her voice into music broke 

Faint was the strain, in its first wild flow, 

Troubled its murmur, and sad, and low; 

But it swelled into deeper power ere long, 

And the breeze that swept over her soul grew | 
strong.” 


Her spirit flies back to the sunny skies that | 
overarch her native iand, and her enthusiasm is | 
kindled into a glow as she warbles that plain- . 
tive strain : 


“ They bid me sing of thee, my own, my sunny 
land! of thee ! 

Am I not parted from thy shores, by the moum- 
ful sounding sea ? 

How should thy lyre give here its wealth of 
buried sweetness forth ? 

Its tones of summer breathings born, to the wild 
winds of the north ?” 


Yet, it must be so once more; once more 
through the mists of death her spirit shall shine 
out for her dear country’s sake. And she sings 
of the orange groves, and the vintage hills, the 
haunts of shaded loveliness in that green land | 
—the home of her childhood ; deeper and deep- 
er is the flow of her emotion, for she had been 
torn away from those scenes with her locks | 
adorned for the bridal hour, until she reaches 
the last stanza in her song: 


“ My fleeting spirit shall o’ersweep the moun- 
tains and the main, 

And in thy tender starlight rove, and through thy 
woods again. 

Its passion deepens—it prevails !—I break my 
chain—I come 

To dwell a viewless thing, yet blest, in thy sweet 
air, my home! 


And her pale arms dropped the ringing lyre; 

There came a mist over her eyes’ wild fire, 

And her dark, rich tresses, in many a fold, 

Loosed from their braids, down her bosom rolled. | 

For her head sank back on the rugged wall ; 

A silence fell o’er the warriors’ hall; 

She had poured out her soul with her song’s last 
tone— A 

The lyre was broken, the minstrel gone! 
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THE POETRY OF MRS. HEMANS. 
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Mrs. Hemans, in all she has written, whether 
she aimed to do so or not—if we recollect 
aright, she says in one of her letters that such 
was her aim—has contributed to exalt the 
sphere of poetry. In other words, she seems 
to have had a just perception not only of what 
poetry is, but of the proper subjects to be hon- 
ored with a poetic dress, She never introduces 
3 trivial, common-place, prosaic theme, and 
sings some ceaseless lullaby about it; her 
themes are dignified, homogeneous, so to speak, 
with the spirit of song; and this characteris. 
tic, negative though it may be, in an age when 
it is fashionable to sing about everything be- 
neath the sun, is deserving of special commen- 
dation. Poetry, serious poetry, the language 
of strong emotion, as it is, should be resorted 
to, only when prose is too weak to express the 
thought. Carlyle has a good idea on this sub- 
ject. “We advise all men,” says he, with his 
characteristic quaintness, “‘ we advise all men 
who can speak their thought, not to sing it—to 
understand that in a serious time, among serious 
men, there is no vocation in them for singing 
it” Would that the scores of literary empi- 
rics, who seem to regard themselves as divinely 
commissioned to immortalize hobby-horses and 
broomsticks in silly and vapid rhymes, could 
be made to understand this—that they are to 
discourse in numbers, when the tide of the soul 
nses too high for prose, and not till then. 


Mrs. Hemans has been called the poet of the 


affections, and it needs but a cursory reading of 
her poems to feel the truth of this remark. Her 
forte is here. In delineating strong emotions or 
passions, in chaste and beautiful numbers, she 
is sometimes almost unrivalled. Indeed, at 
tmes, when she portrays some passion which 
is most strikingly exemplified in her own sex, 
she excels every female writer we ever read, 
and approaches very near the world’s great 
poet, the inimitable bard of Avon. How gra- 
phic is the picture she has drawn for us of the 
val affections in the breast of the “ Bride of 
the Greek Isle.” 


“She looked on the vine at her father’s door, 
Like one that is leaving his native shore ; 

She hung o’er the myrtle once called her own, 
As it greenly waved by the threshold stone; 

She turned—and her mother’s gaze brought back 
Each hue of her childhood’s faded track.” 


Itis a moment of agony. The song, the house- 
bold song is hushed, and the maiden yields to 
the overflowing of her young heart’s tenderness. 
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“* Holy and pure are the drops that fall, 
When the young bride goes from he father’s 
hall.” 


The lines that follow would be an honor to 
any poet that ever wrote the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage : 

“She wept on her mother’s faithful breast, 

Like a babe that sobs itself to rest ; 

She wept—yet laid her hand the while 

In his that awaited her dawning smile, 

Her soul’s affianced, not cherished less 

For the gush of nature's tenderness.” 


The unfortunate Arabella Stuart, so celebrat- 
ed in the history of the first James, is the 
subject of a beautiful poem. The writer most 
happily portrays the supposed fluctuations of 
Arabella’s thoughts and feelings during her 
dreadful confinement in the Tower. We must 
copy the finale of this poem. It will be recol- 
lected that the Lady Arabella was married pri- 
vately to William Seymour, for which act the 
tyrannical and jealous James confined both 
lovers in separate apartments. The poet thus 
pictures the emotions of Arabella on the day of 
her death. 

“Thy love 
Hath been to me all gifts of earth above, 
Though bought with burning tears. It is the 
sting 


> Of death to leave that faintly precious thing 
In this cold world! 


What were it then, if thou, 
With thy fond eyes, wert gazing on me now ? 
Too keen a pang! Farewell! and yet once more 
Farewell !—the passion of long years I pour 
Into that word; thou hear’st not—but the wo 
And fervor of its tones may one day flow 
To thy heart’s holy place; there let them dwell! 
We shall o’ersweep the grave to meet—Fare- 
well !” 


The most truthful and affecting sketch of the 
strength of maternal love, that we have ever 
seen in song, is that which Mrs. Hemans has 
given in the « Siege of Valencia.” 


“ There is none, 
In all this cold and hollow world, no fount 
Of deep, strong, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart,” &c. 


It is no disgrace to Mrs. Hemans that she 
could not do everything; and it is no small 
praise to say that she executed well nearly all 
she attempted. There are different degrees of 
excellence in her efforts; and no one can fail to 
see that her success is greatest in occasional 
or fugitive verses, which are semi-lyric in their 
character. 
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The “ Forest Sanctuary” is one of the long- 
est of her poems, and is written in Spenserian 
verse. It has been pronounced among her best 
by some of her admirers. We do not think so. 
The poem is good, but we should be unwilling 
to rest her reputation as a poet on this alone, 
or this mainly. Yet should we be sorry to 
have the “Forest Sanctuary” lost from the 
bright constellation of her works. It is too 
good to die, and it never will die. The follow- 
ing stanza happily exhibits the poet’s power of 


description. 


“ Silence upon the mountains! but within 

The city’s gates a rush—a press—a swell 

Of multitudes their torrent way to win, 

And heavy boomings of a dull deep bell, 

A dead pause following each, like that which 
parts 

The dash of billows, holding breathless hearts 

Fast in the hush of fear—knell after knell, 

And sounds of thickening steps, like thunder- 
rain, 

That plashes on the roof of some vast echoing 

fane.” 


In the few dramatic poems which Mrs. He- 
mans has produced, we think she is least happy. 
Her male characters are not masculine enough, 
and the interest is not sufficiently sustained 
throughout the plot. She has, however, in her 
“Siege of Valencia,” and “ Vespers of Paler- 
mo,” succeeded as well as any female writer of 
tragedy with whose works we are acquainted, 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie, perhaps, excepted. 

It has been objected to the poetry of Mrs. 
Hemans, that there is an air of sadness pervad- 
ing it all. It is true her strains have much of 
sorrow in them. She may not have been 


“ One of the spirits chosen of heaven to turn 
The sunny side of things to human eyes.” 


Grief became an early inmate of her heart. Her 
union with Captain Hemans was an unhappy 
one—it was an unfailing fountain of sorrow to 
her. But why should we complain of this fea- 
ture in her poetry? She but sung from the 
deep founts of suffering in her soul. Her grief 
chastens her heart, too, and makes it better. 
Her spirit was an £olian harp. Its chords 
were naturally fine, and easily moved by the 
breath of every breeze. But when the winds 
of adversity sweep those chords, the music is 
richer, chaster, holier. It is often thus. The 
best of poems are written, if this is not too bald 
a figure, with the heart's blood. 

And here we must notice another feature in 
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Mrs. Hemans’ poetry—its virtuous and religious 
Its tendency is to refine, elevate 

ennoble the mind not only, but to purify the 
heart. It never appeals to ovr baser passions: 
it addresses itself to the better feelings of oy: 
nature. Parents can commend it without quali. 
fication, to their children, without a fear of the 
stain, and blight, and mildew of vice, jx 
Hemans lived the life of a Christian, and she 
died a Christian’s death. Her genius had been 
to Mount Zion, and had caught the inspiration 
of Gethsemane and Calvary; and her works 
are scarcely less remarkable for the sanctified 
spirit they breathe than for their glowing in. | 
agery, simple and tender pathos, natural and | 
chaste versification, and artless elegance. 

Mrs. Hemans, it should seem, must be dear 
to every true American heart, for the interest | 
she has manifested in our country and ow | 
institutions. We cherish the author of the | 
“Pilgrim Fathers” as a kindred spirit, and we | 
forget almost that we listen to a trans-Atlantic | 
bard—she seems in a sense our own, as she 
sings, 
“ What sought they thus afar ? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of war ‘— 

They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The spot where once they trod ! 
They have left unstain’d what there they found— | 
Freedom to worship God.” 


We know not how we can better sum up all 
we wish to say of Mrs. Hemans as a poet, than | 
to employ the language some time since used 
by the Edinburgh Review, that “she is the 
most touching and accomplished writer of occa- 
sional verses that our literature has yet to loast 
of.” Some may think there is in this language 
a trifle too much of enthusiasm—we believe 
is true—true to the letter, and now that she las 
gone where 


“ Affection’s cup hath lost the taste of tears,”* 


we may apply to her the eulogy which she 80 
generously bestowed upon another. None bet- 
ter deserves it than herself. 


“True bard and holy! thou art e’en as one 

Who by some secret gift of soul or eye, 

In every spot beneath the smiling sun, — 

Sees where the springs of living waters lie— 

Unseen awhile they sleep—till touched by thee, 

Bright waves flow forth, to each glad wanderer 
free.” 


* Forest Sanctuary. 
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THE LOBELIA. 


(SEE ENGRAVING.) 


Ove of the most interesting families of plants 
in bloom at this season of the year, is that to 
f which botanists have given the name Lopexia. 
t [tbelongs to the class Pentandria, order Mono- 
t gynia, of the Linngwan system, and to the order 
! Campanulacee of Jussieu. It was named in 
b honor of Matthias Lobelius, a European natu- 
b ralist of some eminence. The general charac- 
S teristics of all the species are—calyx five-cleft ; 
} corolla irregular, five-parted, cleft on the upper 
side nearly to the base ; anthers united into a 
tube; stigma two-lobed; capsule inferior or 
semi-superior, two or three-celled, two-valved 
at the apex. ‘Ihere are several North Ameri- 
can species, all of which are herbaceous, hairy, 
with alternate leaves, and flowers uniformly 
disposed in terminal racemes. 

Among these, the most distinguished are the 

Syphlitwa, the Inflata and the Cardinalis—the 
b first two on account of their medicinal virtues, 
§ the last for its beauty. 
f The L. Syphilitica is found in many places 
S in the middle and western States, and is not so 
s common in New England and New York. 
b This species attains the height of upwards of 
b three feet, and is the largest of the family. Its 
8 flowers are of a beautiful blue color, very large 
2 and showy. Formerly it was a celebrated 
specific with the Indians in this country, and 
in consequence it has been brought into use by 
scientific medical practitioners ; but its virtues 
were doubtless overrated, and it is now rarely 
emp'oyed. It inhabits low moist soils, and 
flowers in July. 


The L. Inflata, commonly known as the | 


Indian Tobacco, is found very generally from 
Canala to North Carolina, It grows to the 
heizht of about eighteen inches, has a fibrous 
root, an a solitary, erect, angular, very hairy 
stem, very branching about the middle, but ms- 
ing considerably above the summits of the high- 
est branches. ‘The leaves are scattered, sessile, 
oval, acute, serrate and hairy. The flowers are 
humerous, in leafy racemes. The corolla is 
ofa deicate blue color, with the upper lip di- 
Vide! into two, the lower into three acute seg- 
mente, After the flower, succeeds an oval, 
Inflated capsu'e, from which circumstance the 
Speces takes its name. This is the plant 
Which within a few years has obtained so much 
ce-cbrty among the medical profession, espe- 
cia:ly those who have adopted the peculiar 
1S 
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views denominated Thompsonian. The Inflata 
is strongly emetic, and occasionally cathartic. 
Its taste is very acrid and unpleasant. This 
species, too, like the preceding one, was first 
employed in medicine by the American Indians, 
from whom its virtues became known. The 
Rev. Dr. Cutler, of Massachusetts, is said to 
have first directed the attention of the medical 
profession to this plant, since which time the 
use of it has been very general. In its opera- 
tion upon the system, it bears a close resem- 
blance to tobacco. It is so powerful an emetic, 
according to the Dispensatory of Professors 
Wood and Bache, that in ordinary cases, it is 
deemed hazardous to employ it indiscriminately. 
The same authors say that fatal results have 
followed the injudicious use of it. It is an up- 
land plant, generally growing in uncultivated 
fields. [ts flowering season commences about 
the middle of July. Jn its appearance it is 
very similar to the L. Claytonzana, and the lat- 
ter is sometimes mistaken for it, but it is not as 
large, is less branching, and has but a slightly 
acrid taste. 

The L. Cardinalis, or Canpixat Fiowen, is 
the most beautiful of the family. It being one 
of the most splendid of the wild flowers of the 
season, we have at considerable expense and 
pains-taking procured a colored engraving of it 
for our present number. It is seldom or never 
used in medicine ; but its princely, almust unri- 
valled splendor, makes it an object of universal 
admiration by every lover of nature. It may be 
found growing to the height of two feet and 
upwards, in marshy locations, or on the dry 
bed of some small stream. It is said to bea 
very general favorite in European gardens. It 
has been cultivated in Europe for upwards of 
two centuries. Its flowers are a beautiful scar- 
let; the plant is erect, simple, pubescent; leaves 
lance-ovate, acuminate, denticulate; racemes 
somewhat one-sided, many-fivwered ; stamens 
longer than the corollas. 

It is said that when the great Linnzus first 
discovered a rare and beautiful tropical plant, in 
its own native haunt, he fell on his knees, in 
his enthusiasm, and blessed the God of nature 
that he had thus adorned the earth. The same 
enthusiasm in kind, less in degree, perhaps, we 
have felt at the first discovery of two of our 
own native flowers. One was the Trillium 
Erectum, with large purple flowers, in the 
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wilds of the interior of this State—the other the 
magnificent Lobelia, along the margin of the 
brook where we were wont to ramble in the 
sunny days of boyhood. And now as we gaze 
upon the gay Cardinal Flower, it calls up a 
hundred scenes connected with that stream by 
the side of which it grew. Some of the sweet- 
est recollections of childhood are associated 
with this flower, and when we meet it, it seems 
to smile upon us as a familiar friend. Oh, what 
blessings to the pilgrims of earth are the fair 
flowers that grow along the pathway to eterni- 
ty! How many rills of pleasure that now flow 
into the soul, would be dried up, if our beauti- 
ful flowers should cease to bloom, and earth 
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should put off her robe of green, to be arrayej 
in it no more ! ; 


“O Father, Lord! 
The All-Beneficent! I bless thy name 
That thou hast mantled the 
tits papa 
inking our hearts to nature! By the loy 
Of their wild blossoms, our young footsteps first 
Into her deep recesses are beguiled, 


Where thrilling with its earliest sense of thee 
Amid the low religious whisperings 
And shivery leaf sounds of the solitude 

The spirit wakes to worship, and is made 
Thy living temple. By the breath of flowers 
Thou callest us from city throngs and cares, 


t 
green earth with | 


Back to the woods, the birds, the mountain 


: 
: 
Q 
$ 
Her minster cells ; dark glen and forest bower, 


streams, 
That sing of Thee !” 





THE INFANT’S MISSION. 


Ir is the beautiful theory of Christianity that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God. Every creature, intelligent or otherwise, 
every atom enters as an agent and instrument 
into the great and benevolent plan of the Deity 
in reference to the universe, and works, intelli- 
gently or ignorantly, voluntarily or by an over- 
ruling direction, in the great field of benevolence. 
God’s government being absolutely perfect, no- 
thing defeats his plan. Every atom is made law 
and subserves its purpose, and whatever appear- 
ances of derangement may strike our eye and 
stagger our faith, the firm voice of the great watch- 
man of the universe proclaims “all is well.” 

To our limited view, as might be expected, 
appearances are often inexplicable, and the 
most pious and experienced have their faith 
tried, so that in reference to the very events 
which are working out for them peculiar and 
incalculable good, they exclaim “all these 
things are against us.” 

Few things that occur in the ordinary course 
of earthly events, perhaps, appear more per- 
plexing than the sickness and death of infants. 
The tender, dependent, delicate little creature 
comes into the world all unconscious and help- 
less. In the bosom of its parents its presence 
awakens a thousand new emotions and plea- 
surable feelings, and opens a new world of hope 
and ambition. . The interest and love for the 
little stranger becomes daily more deep and pas- 
sionate, and in a few months that infant has 
imbedded itself in its parents’ hearts, and be- 


come, as it were, a part of them, so that its 


removal is like tearing a living limb from the | 
living, quivering body. And yet just at this | 
point in the history of their love, disease and | 
death, the stern ministers of mysterious Provi- | 


dence enter to perform the most awful office, to 


slay and not spare,—to cut off, unheeding the | 


anguish and the agonized cry of parental affec- 
tion that implores for its life. 


Childhood, | 


smiles and tears turned back from the sunny | 
precincts of life, and overwhelmed with the | 
cold shadows of death ; these, we say, are dis- | 
pensations full of perplexing ambiguity. We | 
see a living existence cut off so early that we | 
must tax our minds to imagine what single end | 
it was sent into the world to accomplish, or j 
what possible object relating to this world was | 
proposed in its creation, that has not been balk- | 


ed and rendered abortive ; and the difficulty of 


3 
Q 
; 
; 
! death-stricken amid its playthings, infancy ami | 
2 
: 
: 


our reasonings will be greatly augmented when | 


we further consider that not here and there at 
distant intervals only does infancy perish, bu! 


the human family die almost as soon as bor", 
and surrender life long before they can be co1- 
scious of life’s great end. é' 
What shall we say then to these things! 
Hold fast our faith, certainly, and believe that 
even dying infancy has its mission which it a 
complishes as distinctly as the hoary man of 
threescore years and ten. Sometimes that ms 
sion is immediately to its own. 
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it is impossible not to believe that the dispen- 
sation of death exerts a vast moral influence in 
this world, callous as are the hearts of men. 


‘ The nature of the case precludes the idea of an 
‘ exact measurement of that influencé. But that 
; it is great and commanding, there can be no 


$ doubt. 


We live in a world from which hun- 


' dreds pass every hour to the grave—in which 
’ every moment some family mourns—some circle 
: of friendship is invaded—some resort of busi- 
' ness 1s desolate—some hope is dashed—some 


‘ heart is broken. 


In such a world, and amid 
such scenes, how often must a restraining, sol- 
emnizing influence steal over the human heart 
and waken its moral sensibilities, and allay its 
passions, and repress its levity! How often 
may the inconsiderate be brought to pause, as 
it were, on the margin of eternity, to number 
his days and apply his heart unto wisdom! O 
how sober and thoughtful is this world, com- 
pared with what it would be were there no dying 
here, and were this anything but a grave-yard ! 

The death of infants contributes to the gene- 
ral effect of this solemn dispensation. But be- 
sides this, the unconscious dying infant may be 
the bearer of a message from the invisible world 


; tothe fond parent who weeps over his wasting 
} form, which no other lips could deliver; and 
; the heart that vibrated to no other touch, may 
; yield to the blow which severs from him for 
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ever the life of his only idolized child; and in 
elernity it may appear, that the only errand of 
that infant in this world was to die, that a pa- 
rent might live a life of joy beyond the tomb. 
Precious in the sight of God is the soul of man, 
and to save it, what acts of mercy, what devi- 
ces of wisdom, what clouds of ministries, does 
he not employ for its rescue ! 

But we commenced these pages with a par- 
ticular instance fresh upon our heart. Poor 
litte Frank! We have just laid him in the 
vault by the side of his little sister. We have 
returned to our desolate, childless dwelling ; and 
while we muse and fall into a momentary reve- 
ne, we find ourselves listening to hear the pat- 
ing of his little tottering feet along the hall, or 
the music of his infant prattle, but we are 
roused to the consciousness that we are alone; 
that the purposes for which his life was given 
are fulfilled, that he has accomplished his mis- 
sion and retarned to his Father and our Father, 





to his God and our God. Our little one hada 
mission here, and till it was fulfilled his tender 
feet embraced these rugged coasts, and his gen- 


§ tle, innocent spirit tarried and lingered among 


us, then vanished like some bright dream of 


joy. Our hearts were diseased with worldli- 


ness, There was a proneness in them to love 
the creature. He came, drew out our hearts, 
and left them bleeding and in anguish. We 
were making him an idol, and he withdrew 
from our worship; he would not receive that 
which belonged to God; but not till he with- 
drew were we fully conscious that we had 
offered him that which was God's. 

But this was not all of our infant’s errand to 


‘this world. We can now see that he was sent 


to be a healer of discord, and a restorer of sweet 
peace among our dear and cherished, but lat- 
terly somewhat alienated relatives. Between 
us there had sprung up, no matter how, a cool- 
ness and a reserve extremely painful as it was 
utterly wrong. Late months had done some- 
thing towards our re-union. Intercourse had 
never been entirely suspended, and it was be- 
coming more frequent, but still there were 
inward checks upon it, and our hearts did not 
flow together as was their former wont. It was 
for poor little Frank to adjust this difficulty, 
and sweetly to re-unite the hearts that once 
seemed separated by a gulf. After his last 
sickness had greatly reduced his frame, the 
indications of Providence, and the advice of our 
physician, urged us to accept an invitation to 
our relative’s house, to try the effect of a change 
of air upon the little sufferer. We accordingly 
went. The effect at first in his favor was 
almost magical. But it was not to last. Little 
Frank did not come here to get well. He came 
to melt hearts that had been estranged, back 
again into a fountain of love and unity, and 
this was to be done by sacrifice—his little bed 
the altar, and he the victim. Oh, as we all 
knelt beside that bed, and blended our tears and 
prayers, how fully was all forgotten, how 
freely was all forgiven that had ever separated 
between us; once more it was true thai our 
hopes, our fears, our joys, our hearts were one. 
Then was the sacrifice accomplished. Gently 
the spirit of the little sufferer released itself, the 
pulse of life paused, and our Frank was in 
heaven. 
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BIBLE READERS IN NORWAY AND SWEDeEyY, 


BY REV. R. BAIRD, D. D. 


Ir is the Word of God that is the grand instru- « 


ment which infinite wisdom has resolved to 
employ in effecting the rezeneration of mankind 
and their preparation for heaven. This glori- 
ous revelation of the nature and will of God, of 
his purpose to save sinners of our race, and of 
the means by which this is to be effected, has 
Christ for its author and the blessed Spirit for 
its indicator. How wonderful is this volume! 
How amazing are the subjects of which it 
treats ! How astonishing the renovations which 
it effects! « The entrance of thy words giveth 
light; it giveth understanding to the simple.” 
“ The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the 
soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, making 
wise the simple. 
right, rejoicing the heart: the commandment of 
the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. The 
fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever: the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether. More to be desired are they than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold: sweeter also 
than honey and the honey-comb.” 

As with individuals, so with communities. 
The word of God, wherever it is brought before 
the minds of men in masses, soon begins to 
effect, through the codperating and applying 
agency of the Holy Spirit, those glorious re- 
formations in society which have so often fol- 
lowed the march of Christianity, wherever it 
has prevailed in its purity. Could the history 
of all these triumphs of the Truth be fully writ- 
ten, how wonderful and how instructive it 
would be! Such a history we shall never 
peruse in this world. This may constitute a 
portion of the blessed employments of heaven. 
But imperfect as the history of the church is, it 
abounds in instances of the happy influence 
which the reading of the Scriptures has exerted 
in bringing about a revival of true religion in 
neighborhoods where it had become almost ex- 
tinct. 

The history of religion in our own country, 
furnishes some striking illustrations of the influ- 
ence which the simple reading of the Scriptures 
and other religious books, may, through God's 
blessing, exert upon a community. About the 
year 1740, a Mr. Samuel Morris, a layman in 
Eastern Virginia, who had be:n brought to the 
knowledge of salvation by reading the Scrip- 


, to the “‘ Readers.” 
The statutes of the Lord are : 





tures, together with Flavel’s works and Luther 


, on the Galatians, began to invite his neighbors, 


who, like himself, had been living in great igno. 
rance of the Gospel, to come to his house oy | 
the Sabbath, and hear him read his favorite 
books. Such were the crowds that soon attended, 
that a house had to be built of sufficient size to | 
contain them. To Flavel and Luther's writ. 
ings, there was added a volume of Whitfeld’s 
sermons, as furnishing spiritual food for these 
hungry souls. They were visited in 1743 by 
the Rev. W. Robinson, a Presbyterian minister 
sent from New Jersey on a missionary tour to 
the south. His preaching was greatly blessed 
Some years later, the Rev. 
Samuel Davies (afterwards the celebrated Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey) visited these 
people, organized a church, and labored nearly 
twelve years among them with great success. 
The blessed work which was commenced in the 
reading of the Bible and other good books, 
spread far and wide, and its effects are visible in 
that country to this day. 

But the most striking instances of the salutary 
influence of the reading of the Scriptures and 
other religious books which have come to my 
knowledge, whether through the perusal of the 
pages of ecclesiastical history, or through per- 
sonal observation, have occurred in Norway 
and Sweden during the last twenty-five years. 

In both of these countries, as well as in all 
the Protestant countries on the continent of Lu- 
rope, there has been a sad decline of evangelical 
religion. This has been owing to sever 
causes. One has been, the union of the Church 
and the State, which exists in all of them with- 
out exception. This has rendered all picpet 
discipline in the churches nearly impossible. t 
has encouraged, or at all events, has in no way 
hindered, the entrance of unconverted men 1n!0 
the ministry. [1 has led to the churches be.ng 
filled with worldly professors, and the pulpits 
with unfaithful ministers, and the action and 
reaction of both on each other have been “* 
plorable for the interests of sound doctrine a" 
vital piety. “They shall be like priest ~~ 
people.” And they have too often been “like 
people like priest.” , 

Another cause of the religious declension 
which has taken place in all Protestant cour 
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tries on the continent, has been the many and 

long continued wars which have unhappily oc- 

curred since the Reformation. The influence 
| of these wars has been eminently disastrous to 
F pure religion. The spirit of God retreats from 
f such awful scenes. 
f = But there is one fact which we must never 
f Jose sight of when we contemplate the sad de- 
t cline of religion which took place in all the 
f Protestant countries in Europe, in the latter part 
, of the last century and the beginning of the 
f present; or rather, which more fully developed 
t itself at that tine. It is the very partial extent 
f to which the Reformation, as a spiritual move- 
’ ment, reached the masses of the people in most 
t of those countries. It is quite certain that the 
f great bulk of the nobles and of the common 
k people in every portion of Christendom, which 
? embraced the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
i tury, were influenced by other than purely spi- 
; ritual motives. I am far from saying that these 
motives were not proper ones; I only affirm 
that they were not spiritual, and those who 
acted under their influence were unacquainted 
with that glorious emancipation of the soul 
which nothing but Truth can, through the 
agency of God’s Spirit, accomplish. Many of 
the nobles desired the overthrow of both the 
political thraldom in which they were held by 
a superior political authority, and of the spirit- 
ual.domination and insolence of the Romish 
hierarchy. The masses hoped to find in the 
\eformation, guarantees against the despotism 
of the monarch and of the nobles, as well as to 
escape from the yoke of Rome. Wherever the 
monarch took the lead in the Reformation, there 
the work was more exterior and political than 
interior and spiritual. This was greatly the 
case in Denmark and Norway, which consti- 
tuted one portion, and in Sweden and Finland, 
which constituted another, of what is called 
Scandinavia. Frederick I., during whose reign 
Norway was united with Denmark, and the 
Reformation established in both, was in many 
respects a worthy man, but he seems to have 
been very little acquainted with the spiritual 
nature of true Christianity. It was otherwise 
with Gustavus Vasa, who gave freedom and a 
renewed national existence to Sweden, and 
labored with most commendable diligence to 
spread the glorious Reformation in his extensive 
kingdom, on both shores of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
In this blessed work he was zealously aided by 
Olaus and Laurentius Petri, who had received 
their theological education under Luther at Wit- 
temburg. And although there can be no doubt 
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that the number of those in the kingdoms of 
Sweden and Denmark who truly received the 
heart-renovating doctrines of the Reformation, 
and brought forth their appropriate fruits, was 
very considerable, yet it is equally certain that 
the masses of people in both realms remained 
unaffected by its purifying faith. The cele- 
brated Swedish historian, Geijer, says in his 
admirable history of his native country, that 
the peasants in the north part of Sweden long 
seemed to be wholly ignorant of the change 
which had come over the country, and thought, 
one hundred years after the Reformation had 
occurred, that when they were chanting the 
Lutheran Liturgy, they were still reciting the 
Breviary of the Church of Rome! Surely the 
Reformation was only nominal among such 
people. . 

Whatever may have been the causes, it is 
certain that the state of evangelical religion has 
long been at a low ebb in the Scandinavian 
countries, as well as in all the other Protestant 
nations on the continent. But it has pleased 
God to raise up, from time to time, men who 
labored, not without success, to revive the de- 
cayed piety of the churches. This is especially 
true, in our day, of Norway and Sweden. 

I may remark, in passing, that the four great 
Scandinavian countries—Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden and Finland—embrace nearly eight 
millions of inhabitants, who are almost wholly 
Protestants. There are a few Roman Catholic 
churches in the kingdom of Denmark, not one 
in Norway, and but one in Sweden and one in 
Finland. The laws of Sweden and Norway,* 
if not of Denmark and Finland, are almost as 
intolerant in respect to the Roman Catholics, as 
are those of Italy and Spain in regard to the 
Protestants. And in both cases, they are utterly 
unwrothy of the 19th century. 

In all four of the Scandinavian countries it 
is the Lutheran Church which is the dominant 
one. Indeed, no other form of Protestantism is 
allowed to exist in Norway and Sweden. I 
am sorry to say that but a small minority of 
the clergy in any of those countries appear to 
be truly converted men. A large proportion of 
those in Denmark and Norway are Rationalists 
of the German stamp; whilst in Sweden and 
Finland, the greater part, though well-educated 
and moral men, and orthodox in their creed, 
cannot be said to be faithful and competent 
preachers of the Gospel. As might be expect- 


* The Constitution of Norway forbids a Jesuit 
or a Jew to set his foot in that country. 
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ed, in this state of things, vital piety prevails 
to a very limited extent. Here and there, where 
an evangelical and truly pious minister labors, 
there is what may be called a spiritual garden, 
of greater or less extent. But the number of 
such preachers in all those countries, bears but 
a small proportion to those of a latitudinarian 
character. Blessed be God, however, the pros- 
pect is gradually growing brighter. The distri- 
bution of the Scriptures and religious Tracts, the 
progress of Temperance (respecting which I 
have just received very cheering news from 
Norway), and other causes, are concurring to 
bring about a better state of things. Among 
these causes we may justly reckon the efforts 
to revive true religion by means of meetings for 
reading the Scriptures and prayer, No man in 
modern times has done more in Norway to in- 
stitute such meetings than the late Hans Houga, 
whg possessed no ordinary mind. Having be- 
come a devoted Christian himself, he began to 
feel deeply for the low state of religion in his 
native land. He established meetings among 
the peasants or country people of the neighbor- 
hood, for reading of the Scriptures, singing, 
prayer and exhortation. Finding that these 
meetings were useful, he travelled into various 
parts of the kingdom, and instituted similar 
ones. In some places he was received well by 
the parochial clergy; but much oftener he was 
opposed by them, as well as by the civil au- 
thorities. Still he went on, encountering not a 
little opposition, and even persecution. He 
continued to labor steadfastly until the day of 
his death. He was aman of some property, 
and had the leisure requisite for his pious enter 

prise. . The Lord smiled greatly upon his 
attempts to revive pure religion in Norway. 
Though his home was within a short distance 
of Christiana, where he owned a beautiful farm, 
yet he often extended his missionary journeys 
into the middle and northern portions of the 
kingdom, as well as into the southern. He was 
not a minister of the Gospel ; he was only a 
plain farmer, whose education had not been ex- 
traordinary, but his mind was well enlightened 
by the divine pages of the Word of God, and 
his heart was filled with the love of his Saviour 
and of the souls of men. 

Since his death, the good work has gone on, 
not, perhaps, with the same energy as when it 
had his supervision and guidance. Neverthe- 
less there are many of these little meetings held 
every week ini Norway; and the Spirit of the 
Lord, I doubt not, still continues to render them 
a blessing to the souls of those who attend 
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them. They are an admirable means of keep- 
ing alive the spirit of true piety in communities 
where the preaching is little more than an ex. | 
hibition of a cold and heartless morality, 

These meetings in Norway for reading the 
Scriptures are not held during the hours of the ' 
public services in the churches. Hans Houga 
founded no sect. His “people,” as they are | 
called, have not attempted to separate froin the 
parish churches, and no schism has taken » 
place. In this they have probably acted wisely. 
Indeed, the laws of the country would harlly | 
permit them to form separate societies or church. | 
es, for they do not tolerate dissent. The only | 
object of this good man and his followers has | 
been to increase true piety among the people | 
and the churches, by the use of such means as | 
lay in their power, and such as the Scriptuies 
justify. 

When [ was last in Christiana, in the sum. ) 
mer of 1840, I had the pleasure of spending an 
evening with a sister of this excellent man, who | 
lives about two miles north of that city, ina 
delightful valley, through which a small stream | 
makes its way down to the gull, at the head of 
which the capital of Norway stands. And 


never, whilst memory lasts, can I forget tle 


very sweet spirit of piety which was maniiest- 
ed in the remarks of this lovely woman. ‘he 
was far advanced in life ; and yet, having good 
health, and unimpaired faculties of mind, she 
was enabled not only to take a lively interest | 
in the cause of the Saviour, but also to labor, in | 
her way, to promote it, She delighted to con- 
verse about the progress of missions among the 
heathen, and not less respecting the gradual | 
revival of religion which is going forward in — 
almost all Protestant countries. Like every , 
other truly pious person whom I have met with 
on the Continent, I found her very desirous to 
know more of those wonderful maniiestat.ons 
of the Spirit which our American churches have 
so often seen in the revivals of religion, which 
God in his mercy has vouchsafed to them. 
But the meetings of the « Readers,” as they 
are called, have not been less useful to tie | 
cause of true religion in Sweden than in Norway. | 
1 know not who was their founder, nor wlicn | 
they commenced. It is probable that such meel- | 
ings have been held in Sweden, with more 0 
less frequency and continuousness, as in ollie! 
Protestant countries, from the days of the Ke- | 
formation. However that may be, it is cera? > 
that they have been a powerful means of keep: 
ing alive the spirit of piety in some distnc 
and of reviving it when decayed in others. 
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this 1 had frequent proofs when I last visited 
that country. On that occasion, I made a long 
tour up into the northern part of the kingdom, 
in company with the Rey. Mr. Scott (then a 
missionary at Stockholm, and whose face has 
since been beheld with delight by many in this 
country), and the Rev. Mr, Wieselgren, a most 
eloquent and devoted pastor and dean from the 
south part of Sweden, The object of this tour 


t was to hold a series of Temperance meetings 


| at Upsala, Danemora, Geffle, Siiderala, Norrala, 
S etc. and especially to attend a great missionary, 
b Bible and temperance meeting, which was to be 
b held at Hudiksvall, on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
} which was to be the apogee of our journey. 


This tour brought us into the districts most 
celebrated for the existence and the happy influ- 
ence of the “ Readers.” One of these is the 
parish of Norrala. This parish may justly be 
termed the Swedish garden of Eden. In no 
other in that whole kingdom is there so happy 
and so wide-spread a religious influence. Two 


; thirds of all the population above sixteen years 
' of age, it is said on excellent authority, give 


good evidence of piety. The very appearance 


; of the country I could almost imagine, and cer- 
} tainly that of the people, indicated that this dis- 
; trict was a “garden of the Lord.” Not only 
, was there proof of this in the neat and proper 


eee 


dress of the people, and the courteousness of 
their manners, but even in the very looks which 
their countenances habitually wore. That 
sweet serenity which the peace of God, peace 
of conscience, and true benevolence, alone can 
give, beamed forth from every face. There was 
an amazing contrast between the aspect of the 
people in this parish, and that adjoining on the 
north. Nor is it difficult to assign the true 
cause. In Norrala, pure religion has long been 
maintained by the faithful preaching of the pas- 
tors whom the Head of the Church has from 
time to time placed there, and the meetings of 
the « Bible readers,” or “ Readers” as they are 
more commonly called in that country; whilst 
the other has been one of the most irreligious 


) Spols in Sweden ; drunkenness, Sabbath-break- 
; ing, and all other vices seemed to have taken 


) up their abode there. 


For there, alas, the true 


Gospel had not been preached; and there, no 
; meetings of the « Readers” had been tolerated, 


’ the blind.” 


by the * blind leaders” who undertook to “lead 
And there, the dress, the manners, 


, and the very countenances of the people indi- 
{ cated that that blessed religion which inculcates 


“ whatsoever is pure,” “ whatsoever is Jovely,” 


“ whatsoever is of good report,” exerts none of 
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its hallowed influences, because it is there un- 
known. 

The meetings which were held at Norrala, 
were in some respects the most interesting of 
all that took place during our tour. The first 
was held in the morning, when we were going 
up; the second was held in the evening, upon 
our return. The former was attended by a con- 
siderable number of people, who came together 
at a few moments’ notice, and were delighted to 
hear, during an hour and a half, some account 
of the Revivals, Sunday Schools, Home Mis- 
sions, etc., of America. The latter was a Tem- 
perance meeting, and was held on the sloping 
side of a green hill, near the village. The sun 
was just descending to the horizon when the 
meeting commenced, and had long disappeared 
before it broke up. There, from the very rock 
on which Gustavus Vasa stood, in the year 
1521, and addressed the peasants of this parish, 
did those who spoke on this occasion call upon 
the people to rise against a greater enemy than 
the terrible Christian II., and his mighty Danes. 
Around stood some fifteen hundred persons, lis- 
tening with breathless attention to the powerful 
speeches of Mr. Wieselgren and Mr. Scott. In 
front were the Norrala peasant women, each 
with her head covered with a white handker- 
chief, fashioned into the shape of a plain bon- 
net. Everything in their appearance indicated 
the greatest propriety. Higher up, on the hill- 
side, and immediately in the rear of the speak- 
ers, as well as on each side of them, to the dis- 
tance of several rods, stood peasant men in 
their best, though plain clothes; whilst a num- 
ber who could get no better position, were 
seated on the roof of a low building which 
bounded the left portion of the assembly. 
Throughout all ranks, a profound stillness 
reigned. Towards the close, the venerable and 
very aged chief pastor of the parish arose, and 
addressed the people with great animation. 
They were much affected by the sound of his 
well-known and thrilling voice, which, on ac- 
count of his manifold infirmities, they had not 
been permitted to hear for a few years past. 
Prayers were offered up, and several sweet 
hymns were sung. The Swedes are lovers of 
music, and they sing well ; and never did mu- 
sic more deeply affect me than on this occasion. 
Whilst the sweet tones of the tenor arose from 
the compact mass of the women who stood be- 
low us, and who, in singing, made a gentle 
waving motion, the bass rolled along the hill- 
side above us, from one extremity of “the living 
mass to the other, like the sound of the waves 
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of the ocean, as they strike on the winding 
shor. And it was not until the last lingering 
rays of the departing sun were almost wholly 
go.e from the western horizon, that the exer- 
cises could be brought to a close. We then 
hastened to the post-house, took a little refresh- 
ment, and bidding adieu to the friends who 
attended us thither, set out for Séderrala, a 
parish lying to the south and adjacent to that of 
Norrala. But what was oar surprise, when 
passing the rock of Gustavus Vasa, as our 
road lej us to do, we found a large company 
of men and women waiting there, who immedi- 
ately surrounded the carriage, commenced sing- 
ing one of their sweet hymns, and thus walked 
along by its side, until we approached the de- 
scent of a considerable hill! Here we stopped 
until they had finished; and then, amid their 
mingled ‘ tacks” (thanks) and “ farval” (fare- 
wells) we bade adieu, for the last time, as we 
supposed, to these interesting and pious people. 

I had a fine opportunity of seeing a goodly 
company of these “‘ Readers” in another parish, 
considerably to the north of Norrala. Upon 
our arrival at Njutanger, it was concluded that 
I should stay there two or three days, and then 
rejoin our friends, Messrs. Scott and Wieselgren, 
at Hudiksvall, distant some ten or twelve miles 
from that place. 

Njutanger is rather a scattered settlement 
than a village. It lies in a valley of some ex- 
tent, which stretches from north to south, a fine, 
fertile and nearly level piece of ground, which 
is bounded on the south by a bay that puts up 
from the Gulf of Bothnia, and on the north by 
a small lake. The house of. the hospitable 
pastor of the parish, at which I took up my 
temporary abode, stands but a few rods from 
this lake, and is separated from it mainly by 
the road which passes from Njutanger to Hud- 
viksvall. 

At this interesting and very pleasant spot I 
passed a Sabbath, amid the repose which was 
visible in all parts of the little secluded moun- 
tain-valley. At ten o’clock the villagers began 
to assemble for worship. The church stands 
in the centre of the settlement. It is a relic of 
the times when the Roman Catholic religion 
prevailed in that country. It is situated on a 
little eminence, or hill, and is built of stone and 
stuccoed. Its walls are well-nigh three feet in 
thickness. Its roof is high and sharp, like all 
the old parish churches of Sweden which were 
built four or five hundred years ago. 
wall, with high and heavy gateways, surrounds 
the church; and a belfry, or tower, stands at 


A stone ; 
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a little distance outside the walls of the church. 
yard. This belfry resembles those which one 


nnn 


sees in almost all parts of that country. It } 


consists of four curiously shingled columns of 


wood; which are not perpendicular, but Jean ' 
towards each other, and sustain an indescribable | 


round edifice, containing two bells, and sur. 
mounted by a pear-shaped cone,—all covered 


over with very small shingles. The church re. } 


tains in the vestibule a quantity of wooden 
images, which adorn one side of it, and which 
are relics of Roman Catholic times. 

The interior of the church recalled days long 
gone by. 


It is long and narrow ; an aisle runs 


down the middle; and there is a row of pews 
on each side of it. At the western end there ' 


are two galleries, one above the other, the pan- 


els of which are carved and gilded in the heavy | 


manner of the middle ages. In the eastern end 


is an old altar, covered with gold and silver | 
cloth of a rich and heavy texture. Above it is } 
a cross, with a huge image of the Saviour upon | 


it, remaining just as it was when the Roman 
Catholics occupied this church three centuries 
ago. Two wax candles were burning on the 


altar. The pulpit is on one side. It is small, | 
box-shaped, and richly gilded. The front panel | 


bears a carved and gilded representation of 
Christ preaching to the people. I ought to add 


that the pulpit rests on the shoulders of a | 
wooden image, purporting to be that of a hu- | 
man being, after the old Gothic manner. Wing | 


ed little angels adorn the corners. 


The first part of the liturgy (for the Swedish ; 
churches use a liturgy, and it is of a highly | 
evangelical character) was read by the preacher | 


from the steps of the altar; and the remaining 


portion from the pulpit after the sermon, sive | 


the concluding part, which was read from the 
altar. The whole service, including the four 


psalms which were sung, occupied a little more | 


than two hours. The congregation, which 


might be some three hundred persons in num- } 
ber, appeared to be very attentive to the dis- | 
course of the excellent young man who preach- } 


ed. 
vailed among the peasants, who composed the 
entire auditory. 


I was struck with the decorum that pre- | 


The men were dressed in } 


coarse but comfortable clothes, about which 


there was nothing worthy of remark. The 
women came all with handkerchiefs, mostly 


white, on their heads, two corners of which } 


were tied under the chin, and the other two 
ere left loose behind. 


Each one carried 9 } 


psalm-book, a pocket handkerchief, and a little 


bouquet of flowers in her hand. 
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f it, and a little of the hair above. 
} scribe the singular appearance which some hun- 
} dred and fifty women, dressed in this costume, 
f and occupying one half of the church, present 
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As we approached the church—for I accom- 
panied the excellent pastor and his family—we 
found a large number of people on the grassy 

space in front of it, surrounding an open coffin, 
which contained the body of an infant, neatly 
dressed, and on whose little forehead flowers and 
eaves of evergreen trees were strewed—sweet 
enblem both of the innocence which mankind 
everywhere attribute to childhood, and of the 
hopes of eternal life, which can alone console 
a parent’s heart when giving up his tender ones 
to the stroke of death. After the funeral ser- 
vice was over, all entered the church. The 
women laid aside the handkerchiefs which they 
had worn on their heads; and then appeared 
one of the most remarkable head-dresses which 
I have ever seen. The back of the head of 
every one was covered with a nice silk cap, 
generally black, though some were blue, some 
red, etc.,—made exactly like the corresponding 
part of the black silk bonnet of some neat 
Philadelphia Quakeress. This silk cap or bon- 
net reached only as far as the middle of the 
heal. A white band of muslin, or linen, and 
in some cases of lace, one or two inches in 
width, bordered the front part, and extended to 
the cheek and the outward corners of the eyes ; 
whilst on the forehead it retired, by a graceful 
scollop, and exposed the entire middle part of 
1 cannot de- 


to one who has never seen anything of the 


b kind before. 


After the service was over, the handkerchief 
resumed its place on the head, and all dispersed, 
wa'king away with a decorum befitting the 
occasion which had convened them. I was ex- 
ceelingly struck with the simplicity of the 
manners and of the appearance of this seclud- 
ed, and, as I have reason to believe, virtuous 
community. 

Old-fashioned and singular as are most of the 
country churches in Sweden, they have for me 
a wonderful attraction. They are almost all 
built in the same style ; long and narrow, of 
stone, stuccoed and white-washed, and with 
sharp roofs. The belfry often stands detached 
from the church, and at fifty or a hundred feet 
from it. The old wall, too, which bounds the 
yard or court of the church, following the uneven 
surlace of the ground and varying in elevation 
With it,with gateways whieh resemble, in minia- 
lure, a porter’s lodge, having a sharp-pointed 
roof wholly disproportioned to the height of the 
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wall—all this is so very antique that it has a 
grea! charm for me ; and yet | cannot tell why. 
I suppose that this sentiment, like many of the 
agreeable impressions which external objects 
make upon us, is in fact not susceptible of any 
analysis, and therefore no account can be given 
of it, other than a statement of the fact of its 
existence. 

[ like to wander in the rural churchyards of 
Sweden, and read the simple words which af- 
fection has engraved on the monuments of the 
dead, and see the sweet borders of flowers, or 
of evergreen plants, which the tender hands of 
childhood have planted around the grave of a 
beloved mother, and which it often visits, and 
waters, and watches over. Sweet emblems 
these of hopes which death cannot destroy, and 
of that immortality which shall arise and flour- 
ish even from the tomb itself! It is here that 
death, even now, is made to wear the appear- 
ance of life, and the grave to be only the resting- 
place of the body, whilst it is undergoing the 
process necessary to its emerging from its chry- 
salis state. 

How sacred is the grave of a Mother! Mo- 
ther ! sweetest word in all our language, whe- 
ther when first applied to the interesting being 
who receives her first-born to her arms and 
presses it to her bosom ; or to her at a later pe- 
riod, when she sits amidst a circle of noisy 
though grateful children, swaying the sceptre 
of justice and of love among them, and mould- 
ing their tender minds by the sweet accents of 
heavenly wisdom which fall from her lips; or 
still later, when, venerable in age, and mature 
in goodness, she receives the profound homage 
and the affectionate embraces of her grown-up 
sons and daughters! It is the influence of 
Christianity alone which can make such a mo- 
ther, or hearts capable of appreciating her. 

There being no service in the church in the 
afternoon, a number of the villagers assembled, 
as usual, at the house of the pastor, to hear the 
Bible, or some other religious book, read and 
commented on. The weather being remarkably 
fine, it was proposed to hold the meeting on the 
top of the high hill which rises in the rear of 
the pastor's house, and from which there is a 
fine view over all the valley. Thither we were 
all conducted, and clambered up the rugged sides 
of the hill, or mountain rather. The ascent 
was soon made ; and there, on the rocks cover- 
ed with white moss and the short heather, then 
bearing its sweet little violet flower, we sat 
down to listen to the words of wisdom. 

The scene was most enchanting. We were 
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on the very top of the highest hill. On the 
east, the eye could perceive the dark waves of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, distant some ten or fifteen 
miles. On the west lay, at equal distance, a 
ridge of the blue mountains, behind which the 
sun was hastening to descend; whilst beneath 
us lay, in the same direction, the valley from 
which we had ascended, with its sweet fields, 
its scattered villages, and its tranquil lake, now 
covered with the fast lengthening shadows 
of the distant mountain. The smoke was be- 
ginning to curl in sluggish volumes above each 
house, and the tinkling of bells arose from the 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle which were 
depasturing in the fields which spread over the 
valley. 

In little groups the villagers hastened to join 
us, until the number reached to seventy or 
eighty. Then, in an indentation or basin in the 
rock, they sat down in rows, rising one above 
another, like the seats in an amphitheatre ; 
whilst the pastor read the Scriptures, and the 
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first chapter in the Life of Martin Boos, anj 
commented on what he read. Some account of 
the state of religion in America succeeded, an 
was listened to with great interest. A prayer 
followed, and the singing of hymns, unt the 
sun was fairly gone down. Then, from 
amidst the grateful salutations, and the univer. 
sal expressions of Tack! tack! (for what had ' 
been told them) of this simple-hearted and ex. 
cellent people, | retired with the pastor and his 
family, and returned to their hospitable abode, 


And thus terminated another of the Sabbaths } 


of my life. It was a day of sweet repos, 
which, though long in that high latitude, pass. 
ed rapidly away, All nature seemed to sym. 
pathize with the peaceful and holy nature of 
the day. As it closed, not a breath of air was 
felt, nor a rippling wave appeared on the lake 
beneath my window, which lay like a minor 
reflecting the stars in the blue vault of heaven, 
and the shadows of the forest on its shores. 


THE FAITHFUL CHRISTIAN’S REWARD. 


oo 


BY ADELIA MORTON, 


os 


Servants of God! whatever name ye bear 
Of all who wait at Zion’s golden gates, 


Be steady to your trust! 


Though kings may wear 


. Earth’s glittering crowns and gems—though potentates 
Be decked in jewelled robes, and wealth expend 
Uncounted stores in Folly’s vainest mood, 
All these corroding things shall have an end, 
And naught be left of all their plenitude ! 


Be steady to your trust! 


For they who turn 


An erring soul from death, a crown shall win 
Surpassing every thought, and freed from sin 

Shall wear pure robes and heavenly songs shall learn; 
And held for ever by an arm divine, 
As peerless stars in glory e’er shall shine. 
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SELF-CULTURE. 


Awonc those to whom our Magazine makes its 
monthly visit, may be reckoned a due propor- 
tion of minds that have never enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education, and have never 
endeavored by diligent self-culture to supply 
the deficiency. And it is reasonable to suppose 
further, that many of these minds, if fairly nur- 
tured and developed, would be highly useful, 
and highly respectable beyond anything that can 
now be expected of them. 

It would be to us, and much more to them, a 
source of unmingled joy could we succeed in 
awakening in those persons the desire and the 
determination to undertake seriously and syste- 
matically, a process of self-education, and to do 
this, under a sense of their moral obligation to 
cultivate to the highest point of improvement 
the faculties of their minds. At present, we ap- 
prehend, there are but few who recognize any 


obligation to cultivate their minds. Many who 


readily admit their obligation to keep their hearts ? 


with all diligence and to educate and improve 

their moral powers, with a strange and absurd 

inconsistency think it lawful to neglect their 
mental faculties. Is this reasonable? Is it 
rght? Is it not supremely self-contradictory 
and ridiculous? And should it not subject any 
man to the reproaches of his conscience and the 
rebuke of his Creator, who bestowed the won- 

derful faculties of the human soul to the intent 

that under the wise and diligent culture of their 
possessor, they should improve and expand for 
ever, and become reflectors of the Infinite Intel- 

ligence. It is not the duty of every man to be- 
come a member of a learned profession ; nor is 
it required of every one to forsake his ordinary 
avocations and spend a portion of his life within 
the walls of a college; for this, in a multitude 
of cases, is impracticable. But it is a plain 
case, that every man should be an educated man 
to the extent of his opportunity. He is no more 
at liberty to starve his mind than he is to starve 
his body. He is no more at liberty, by exclusive 
or undue attention to the means of securing a 
‘emporal subsistence, to repress his mental growth 
and vigor, than he is to destroy or paralyze 
the limbs of his body. Every man, every youth, 
oWes it to himself, to his fellow-men and to his 
Maker, to carry the culture of his mind to the 
highest attainable point. He owes it to himself. 
His personal happiness cannot be secured other- 
Wise, for it is a law of our being, that our hap- 
piness depends upon the employment of all our 
faculties. The dignity of his rational nature 


demands it. He is constituted a thinking being, 
capable of endless growth and progression, and 
he is unworthy of his place in the scale of being 
who practically denies his rationality. He owes 
to his fellow-men the culture of his powers, for 
he cannot insulate himself from others, nor es- 
cape from the obligation to contribute in every 
way in which he is capable to their happiness. 
And he owes it to his Maker, whose steward 
he is, to improve all his talents, be they few or 
many. There is scarcely a more wonderful, as 
there is not a more gross mistake than this, 
thata man may without criminality omit the 
cultivation and development of his mental pow- 
ers. 

We should rejoice in what we believe would 
be both for the honor and the best interests of our 
readers, that each should deliberately propose to 
himself and herself, a system of self-culture 
which should henceforth be as assiduously pur- 
sued as we are wont to pursue our several fixed 
and ordinary avocations. We wish to see those 
who have enjoyed advantages, make continued 
efforts, and those who have not, begin forth- 
with, and carry forward simultaneously with 
their other and ordinary avocations, a work of 
improvement in theirown bosom. We desire to 
see and hasten the time when every farm-house 
and every mechanical establishment shall em- 
brace thinking minds, conscious of their dignity 
and vast capabilities. We wish not a commu- 
nity of pedants, or speculatists, or of mere news- 
paper readers, but of industrious, well-balanced 
minds, engaged honestly and earnestly in the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

Some may be discouraged from undertaking 
anything, because so much of their life has al- 
ready passed without culture. But when we 
look at the lives of others who have distinguish- 
ed themselves, there seems no reason for dis- 
couragement. Dr. Carter was originally a gra- 
zier, and did not commence his studies till he 
was nineteen or twenty. Ogilby, the translator 
of Virgil and Homer, was above forty years of 
age when he commenced the study of Latin, and 
not till his fifty-fourth year did he commence 
the study of Greek, What has been done may 
be done again. Examples, enough to fill it 
volume, might be brought to show that it is 
never too late to hope for success. 

Some may apprehend difficulty from the want 
of suitable instruction. Self-education seems to 
them a hard process. But they should remem- 
ber that the ancient philosophers were all self- 
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educated. Sir Wm. Herschell was a self-edu- 
cated man. So was Sir Humphrey Davy. So 
was Alexander Murray—who is supposed to 
have prosecuted the study of the languages to a 
greater extent than any man who ever lived, 
and who, in 1812, was chosen to the professor- 
ship of Oriental languages in the University of 
Edinburgh—a self-taught man. Before his 
connection with the university, his whole school 
attendance had been but thirteen months—and 
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he was but thirty-eight years of age when he 
died. And, in our own country, many of the 
leading minds who have shaped and adorned 
our history, have been se!f-educated men Such 
were the Shermans, the Franklins, the R:tep. 
houses, and numbers more whose names we 
need not stay to mention. 

We earnestly commend these suggestions to 
those whose benefit they more especially con. 
template. 
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NEGLECT—OR THE 


«* Pa,” said Emmeline to her father, Mr. Vinton, 
as she threw herself in an evidently vexed mood 
upon the sofa, upon returning from church, 
«Pa, 1am sure [ shall never become a Chris- 
tian under the preaching of Mr. Taylor. It 
only hardens my heart. So far as it has any 
effect, it only sours my mind, makes me unhappy 
and dissatisfied, so that [ am afraid church-going 
will become at length positively burdensome.” 
«And pray, my dear, what was Mr. Taylor’s 
fault to-day ?” replied her father. “I thought 
the discourse a very superior one. Its state- 
ments were clear, its arguments and illustrations 
forcible, its appeals to the heart tender and per- 
suasive, and the manner of the preacher was in 
beautiful keeping with the benevolent spirit of 
the discourse. For my part I felt, as I have often 
before, thankful that it was the privilege of myself 
and family to sit under such an instructive and 
faithful ministration ; and [ much regret that you 
do not share in my feelings. Now tell me, my 
dear, what has ruffled your peace to-day ” 
“Well, pa, what I complain of is, that Mr. 
Taylor makes no distinction at all between the 
best people, if they don’t happen to be religious, 
and the very worst. For instance, from the 
text to-day, ‘ How shall we escape if we neg- 
lect so great salvation’ I am sure he made 
out mere inattention to the subject of religion to 
be ascriminal and blameworthy as the very worst 
sins I ever conceived of, and destroyed all distine- 
tion among the very different classes of those who 
have not been converted. Now I am not dis- 
posed to be classed with profane swearers, liars, 
blasphemers, and the like, although I admit that 
thus far I have been a neglecter of religion.” 
Mr. Vinton was proceeding to reply, when the 
dinner bell interrupted the dialogue. 
At an early hour on Monday morning there 
was quite a commotion among the young peo- 
ple, occasioned by the arrival of the package of 
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LESSON OF A DAY. 


} New Year gifts which always punctually maie 
its appearance at this season, from their uncle, 
who was a wealthy merchant in the city of 
New York, and who, having no children of bis 
own, cherished a fond affection for his three 
nieces, the daughters of Mr. Vinton. The a 
rival of the annual package was to thein like 
the arrival of an argosy with the treasures of 


articles both of necessity and luxury. 


from their chamber to preside at the opening of 
the precious package. There were rich dresses, 
a casket of jewelry, and various sundries i- 
rected to Ella, the eldest, and a choice varicty 
suited to her years, to Clara, the youngest, but 
to the surprise of them all, there was nothing 
for Emmeline, and even in the hasty note which 
accompanied the presents, no allusion was mate 
to the omission, and her name was not even 
mentioned. This was the more surprising, a 
she had always been considered the favorite 
niece. Poor Emmeline was so overpowered by 
her feelings that she burst into tears, and her 
distress was uncontrollable. She was a tender- 
hearted, sensitive, yet high-spirited girl. She 
fondly loved her uncle, and now the painful 
conviction, that by some means unknown t 
her, his heart had become alienated and his 
interest in her destroyed, fastened upon her 
mind and crushed it to the earth, and the ai- 
guish of a life-time seemed compressed into that 
hour. It was, of course, in vain that her kiné- 
hearted sisters insisted upon sharing with ber 
in the most liberal manner the presents directe! 
to them; and equally in vain did the parents 
conjecture reasons explanatory of his omission 
to send to her. She felt that she had been net 
lected, and if neglected, despised, and she stole 
to her chamber to give free vent to her ieeunss 
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the east, and indeed it never failed to containa | 
costly and well selected outfit for the year, of | 


Mr. and Mrs. Vinton were soon summoned { 
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In the afternoon, the family were called to 
attend the funeral of a beloved neighbor and 
fiend, who had been cut off in the brightness 
of youth but a little more than a year after her 
marriage. Prior to that event, Mary had been 
a daily visitor in the Vinton family, and was as 
a daughter and sister; and although, when she 
became the wife of Mr. Ashley, their inter- 
course was less frequent, the depth and tender- 
ness of their attachment was in no degree di- 
minished. Slowly and mournfully they enter- 
ed the house of death, and grouped themselves 
around the remains of Mary. ‘There she lay 
in beautiful repose, like an angel overtaken by 
adream; or like a fresh creation of the divine 
artist only waiting for the breath of life to 
heave that breast, and dilate that flowing form, 
and part those lips, upon which even now 
seemed to hang some utterance of gentleness 
and love. Alas! within that tabernac'e, the 
lamp of life had gone out, never to be rekin- 
died; and that frame so beautiful, was attired, 
not for the gaieties of life, but for the gloom of 
the grave. Oh Death! thou great reaper of 
this world’s field, thus it is ever. Thou cullest 
the lovely, the tender, the good. With thy 
frosts and chills thou strikest the child amid his 
$ playthings, and the young saint kneeling at 
S GoJ’s altar, and sparest to fill up his three-score 
b and ten the reviler of his Maker and the foe of 
his kind, 

The funeral solemnities over, the Vintons, 
who were truly the chief mourners, returned to 
ther homes, severally occupied with reflections 
befitting the melancholy employment of the 
aiternoon. There a pleasant surprise awaited 
; them. Mr. Vaugher, the uncle of whum we 
; have already spoken, had arrived from the city 
an hour before, taken possession of the premi- 
ses, and roused up the parlor fire to a generous 
glow. Finding, he said, that by some inadver- 
tence of the person charged with sending the 
annual package of knick-nacks, Emmeline’s par- 
cel had been omitted, and having, moreover, a 
little leisure on hand, he had reso!ved at once 
to allow himself the pleasure of an old-fashion- 
el w.nter evening with those he loved best. 
The cordial weleomes showered upon him, and 
the fond kisses of the affectionate girls, efiectu- 
ally dispelled the chilliness of his ride. Poor 
Emmeline’s fears and sorrows were of course 
brought to an end, and she was now the hap- 
piest of the group. 

The conversation after tea natura!ly turned 
fo the funeral of Mrs, Ashley, whose many 
| Virtues all eagerly dwelt upon, and whose early 
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death all deplored with profound emotion. Mr. 
Vaugher was much aflected. He had known 
and loved Mary as a child, and had strongly 
counselled her against accepting Mr. Ashley, 
whom he also knew thoroughly as a heartless 
debauchee, unworthy of a woman’s confidence. 
«* Have you understood the nature of her disease ?” 
inquired Mr. Vaugher. “ That seems to have 
been obscure,” replied Mr. Vinton. “I will tell 


you,” said the uncle. “ Mary Ashley died ofa . 


BROKEN HEART! Yes,” said he, “the man who 
vowed to her and to God, to love her truly and 
only, forswore himself, and lavished his gross 
affection upon another and an unworthy object. 
She knew it. In vain was her dwelling sup- 
plied with every necessary and with every 
adornment and luxury. In vain did he look 
blandly upon her in public. She was an un- 
loved, NEGLECTED wire. The consciousness of 
this was a scorpion upon her heart, till the 
gtave pitied her and took her to its bosom.” The 
old man wept as he added, in subdued, solemn 
undertone: “Sleep there, pale and weary one, 
for thou hast long been sleepless, and there 
none shall disturb thee. Thanks to God, though 
thou wast a neglected wile, thine was not a 
neglected Saviour.” 

As he uttered these words Emmeline shrieked 
in an agony of feeling, and for some time lay 
sobbing on the sofa, unable to speak a word. 
At length, Leckoning her father to her side, she 
said, ** Pa, 1 understand it.” “‘ Understand what ? 
my dear.” “ The sermon, pa, Mr. Taylor—the 
sinfulness of nrctecT—O, I see it all. Was I 
not tortured this morning, when apparently 
only our dear uncle had sligh‘ed me, and have 
not I slighted the Saviour indeed all my life, 
when he justly looked for the evidences of my 
aflection? Did our poor Mary pine and perish 
amid all the brightness and bioom of youth, 
stung with a sense of neglect? And is it noth- 
ing to the Saviour that I, the poor worm upon 
whom he set his everlasting love, and to the 
door of whose heart he has so often come 
knocking till his locks were wet with the dews 
of the night, that I should regard him with in- 
difference, and repel him with neglect? My 
eyes are open, and I see that what we cal] mere 
neglect, may be indeed cruel and cr'minal as the 
miurderer’s steel. Never again shall it Le my 
plea that I am only a neglecter of the Saviour, 
and soothe myself with the idea that it involves 
no positive and flagrant transgression.” And 
they all knelt in prayer for a blessing upon the 
lesson of the day. - 
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NEGLECT—OR THE LESSON OF A DAY. 
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HYMN OFTHE MOUNTAIN CHRISTIAN, 


POETRY BY MRS. HEMANS. MUSIC BY PEDRO A. ANDREU. 
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we bless thee, Our God, our fath - ers’ 


Thou hast made thy child - ren 
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touch of themount - ain sod; Thou hast fixed 
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ref - - uge, Wherethe spoil-er's foot ne’er trod,— 





of the hills we bless thee, Our God, our fath - ers’ 





2. 


We are watchers of a beacon For the shadows of thy presence, 
Whose light must never die ; Round our camp of rock outspread ; 

We are guardians of an altar, For the stern defiles of battles, 
"Midst the silence of the sky ; Bearing record of our dead ; 

The rocks yield founts of courage, For the snows and for the torrents, 
Struck forth as by thy rod— For the free heart’s burial sod— 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God ! Our God, our fathers’ God ! 
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THE PARLOR TABLE. 


Sermons not before published, on various prac- 
tical'subjects, by the late Enwarp Dore Gair- 
Fin, D. D., N. M. W. Dodd. 

“ The Prince of preachers” was the title which 
Dr. Griffin often received, and which he deserv- 
ed as well as any man of the age in which he 
lived. With a beauty and brilliancy of imagi- 
nation never surpassed, he combined close rea- 
soning powers rarely equalled. Both were exer- 
cised with a refinement of taste which gave a 
charm to the productions of his pen; and his 
style of delivery possessed all the characteristics 
of the loftiest eloquence; so that no pulpit orator 
in this country drew more attentive crowds or 
produced more immediate and permanent im- 
pressions. Mr. Dodd has published a volume 
containing sixty of his sermons, and we doubt 
not that they will become standard family dis- 
courses, to be handed down from generation to 
generation. And so long as the glowing genius 
of man employed in elucidating and impressing 
the highest truths of the Divine Word, has ad- 
mirers, so long will these sermons stand in the 
front rank of American sacred literature. 


Tue Martyr Missionary. Under this title 
the American Sunday School Union are just 
issuing the life of the Rev. John Williams, the 
English missionary, who was murdered and de- 
voured by the savages of one of the South Sea 
islands, a few years ago. The volume is one of 
the most interesting that has ever been publish- 
ed by this Society, abounding in striking anec- 
dotes and desefiptions of the manners and cus- 
toms of a barbarous race; and showing also most 
glorious triumphs of the gospel, converting the 
ferocious and cruel cannibals into meek and 
humble followers of Christ. We would that 
this little volume were in the hands of every 
child. It is specially calculated to be useful 
from the fact that it shows the great good effect- 
ed by a man who was once an apprentice ina 
blacksmith’s shop, but who, by the grace of God, 
became one of the most distinguished missiona- 
ries of modern times. 


_ Awake, Tnov Steerer, a series of awaken- 
ing discourses by the late Rey. J. A. Crank, 
1). D.. author of * The Pastor's Testimony,” &c., 
&c. N. Y., Robert Carter, 1844. 


Dr. Clark was a beautiful writer, and his 


books have been widely popular, not only among | 


Christians of his own denomination (the Epis- 
copal), of which he was so bright an ornament, 
but among all who love the Evangelical spirit 
which they breathe. These discourses are rich, 
fervid, and eminently calculated to produce a 


deep impression, and we commend them cor- 
dially. 
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_ Cristian Retirement, or Spiritual Exer. 
cises of the Heart. by the author of « Chris; 
Experience as displayed in the Life and Writings 
of St. Paul.” N. Y.,J.S. Taylor & Co. 181)" 

This is the third American from the eighth 

London edition of a beautiful book for the Chris. 
tian to keep in his closet, for reading in hous of 
retirement ; and the popularity it has o)taine( 
in this country and in Europe, shows that jt 
reaches the wants of those who love to have 
their meditations judged by the suggestions of 
those who have made great attainments in the 
divine life. 
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O:p Humrnrey’s Country Srrotts, 

“ The course of time seems back to roll 

Where nature’s varied charms abound; 
And when through country scenes | stroll 
Admiringly, and gaze around 
With eager eye and swelling vein, 
I feel my heart grow young again.” 

We love old Humphrey. He has an eye for 
the beautiful and true in nature and books, and 
his former volumes, “ Observations,” “ Address- 
es,” “ Hints,” &c., have been the source of plea- 
sure to us, many an hour; we thank Mr. Carter 
for this addition to our Old Humphrey series; } 
and when he hears from him again, we should { 
like to know it. 


Miscetiantes, by Jonn Harnts, D. D. | 
There is not at this moment in the sacred pro- | 
fession, a man who stands higher as an elegant } 
writer than Harris, the author of “Mammon, { 
“The Great Commission,” and other works. § 
He has risen from being a poor boy, to his pres- 
ent eminent position, and his example should be 
a stimulus to all the young. These essays are 
worthy of being read with attention, and we 
doubt not that they will find many admucrs. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 1811. 


History or Missions. The most elesut 
volumes recently issued from the America 
press, are the two just published by Robert Car- 
ter, contairing a complete history of the nse and 
progress of modern missionaries to the hea! 
world. In every family, they would prove © 
unfailing source of entertaining and valuable » 
struction, as they would serve to interest both 
the old and the young in the cause of missiot 
They are adorned with a large number 0! band 
some engravings, and abound in rich anccdoes 
and striking facts, such as ought to be famil 
to every one. Mr. Carter has issued these vo! 
umes at such a price as cannot fail to s 
them an extensive circulation. 
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